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For the New-Yorker. 
SCRIPTURE SONNETS. 
BY PARK RENJAMIN. 


ST. PAUL. 
HIS BLINDNESS,—ACTS IX. 4—9. 
Saux journeyed to Da : sudden round 
His pathway streamed a blaze of glorious light, 
Brighter than brightest northern fires at night; 
And from above there came a thrilling sound, 
Distinct as music from a timbrel near, 
And a voice said—“ Why persecutest thou ?” 
Then lowly in the dust Saul vailed his brow, 
And said, in accents tremulous with fear, 
“Whoart thou, Lord?” And the same voice replied— 
“Jesus I am, whom thou hast crucified; 
Rise! go into the city, there to hear 
What thou must do!”” And Saul from earth arose: 
But all was darkness, though the heavens were clear: 
And he was guided till his journey’s close. 
II. 
HIS CONVERSION.—ACTS IX. 17—31. 


And Ananias put his hands on Saul, 
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a ‘ And lo! his eyes received the radiance lost, 
—— &-}- And to his spirit came the Holy Ghost; 

(a ry Andsoon the Son of God he preached te all. 
re, With 


And they that heard were in amaze that he, 

Who in Jerusalem destroyed the men 

Which called the name of Christ, and even then 
Came to bring bound—should now a convert be 
To what so late he deemed idolatry! 

But Saul increased in strength, and boldly taught 
The very Christ; and—though Jews sought to slay, 
And the disciples, doubting, turned away— 

His fervid words, with inspiration fraught, 

A mighty change throughout the churches ayrought. 

Ill. 
HIS PREACHING. ACTS XVII. 22—3, 

Upon the Hill of Mars Paul stood, and saii— 

“Ye men of Athens! wherefore from the sid 
Erect ye altars to the Unknown Gop? 

To whom your vows are ignorantly paid, 

Him I declare. The world, all things he mde, 
And dwelleth not in temples built with haads. 
One blood he made all nations in all lands 

And he determined times, and boundaries laid. 

In him we live, and move, and have our being ; 
We are ‘his offspring,’ as your poets told; 

His Godhead is not plain to human seeing, 

Nor is it like to silver, stone or gold. 
Seek ye this Lord !—though over sun and star, 
From every one of us he is not far!” 
IV. 
THE VIPER.—ACTS XXVIII. 1—6, 

Frem death escaped, the shipwrecked sailors came 
Unto an island where barbarians dwelt, 

But who a hospitable kindness felt, 

And kindled, out of rain and cold, a flame, 
Which to increase, Paul threw some gathered wood ; 

When swiftly from the heat a viper sprung, 

And to his hand with fangs of poison clung. 
Then cried the people, as around they stood— 

“He dies!—the man a murderer must be!” 
But he shook off the beast into the fire; 

And when they looked to see him suddenly 
In swollen anguish on the ground expire, 

And saw no harm—deep wonder fell on all, 

And as a god they would have worshiped Paul! 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE EPITAPH OF PHOCION. 
“Keer inviolate, Oh Sacred Earth! the preci ins of 
Hind s better day restores them to the monuments of their 
mate wine.” Athens shall be delivered from her frenzy and shall be 
Not since that mild eve when the moon shed her first rays 
"athe waveless bosom of the A.gean had the earth known 
‘Neliee night than that which preceded the ‘ Battle of Tamy- 
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ne.’ The bright stars hung out their lamps one by one in the 
high arch of heaven that spread its gemmed curtain over the 
fertile fields of Enboxa. The faint breath of the south wind 
brought a perfumed message from the gardens of Thessaly, 
and lingered for its answer among the vine-hills of Eutria. 
The Euripus lay motionless, or broke in gentle murmurs upon 
the pebbly shore that fringes its eastern waters. So hushed, 
so still, so calmly lay this arm of the £gean, that the last 
cadence from the voice of a Priestess of Apollo upon the 
beach of Eubeea fell clearly and distinctly upon the ear of a 
watchful sister upon the Berotian shoré The white tents of 
the Athenian army stretched away to the westward, the peak 
of one rising above the other as they nounted the eminence 
to which the forces of Phocion had wthdrawn to prepare a 
blow that would strike from the crows of Macedon one of its 
richest jewels, and to punish the fathless Plutarch at the 
very foot of his throne. But the arms of Philip and the 
treachery of the Euberan leaders were not the only obstacles 
to be surmounted by the giant raind of Phocion. Discontent 
and mutiny had shown themselves in his own camp. They 
who at the call of an ally had left ther homes and firesides 
to follow for the twentieth time the victorious banner of the 
Athenian General, and hastened to the relief of Euboea when 
threatened by him of Macedon, now wrned coldly upon the 
leader of their own choice, when the gold of their foe hed 
sheathed the sword of their ally. Instead of calling to mind 
the day at Naxos,* they indulged in clamo-zous discentent 
and mutinous threats against the man whem all Greece ac- 
knowledged as ‘ The Good.’ 

It was at that time of the night we speak of when the mid- 
dle watch was set and the evening star yet smiled a span’s 
length from the horizon, when two soldiers might have been 
seen pacing the area by the defile somewhat advanced from 
the line of tents that skirted the brow of the eminence, en- 
gaged in an animated dialogue, and at times peering inte the 
recesses of the Eden that !ay between them and the plains of 
Tamyne. Their discourse was a mixture of lear and ill-will 
for their General, yet expressing an unacknowledged belief 
in his power to extricate them from their preemt danger. It 
displayed a strong evidence of that ungratetil attribute of 
human nature which ever wishes to fasten thefault of a fail- 
ure upon some one whose station makes him te most promi- 
nent mark for criticism. How many noble soub have writhed 
under a stroke inflicted by a hand whose debaement was its 
shield! The stranger amid the ruins of the Aropolis treads 
at every step upon the dust that once formed the tenements 
for such spirits ; and a voice from the cemeteies of the ‘ Eter- 
nal City’ sends its wail to the republican sjores of our own 
feee land. Let us profit by their examples. 

Our Athenians were exercising the full prerogatives of the 
freedom of speech, till they at last commente, upon the powers 
of their leader as an orator. 

“What thought you, friend Chares,” axed one, “of the 
speech this leader of ours made on the dayhe dared to beara 
Demosthenes ?”” 

“ What thought I of it? By my spear! thought of it as I 
thought of his speech to-night. That byught us here on a 
fool’s errand, and this will keep us p perform it. This 
Good, Bare-footed Phocion, whose hand; earn his own bread, 
and who would teach Athenians to be Wacedwmoniansy is a 
proper man to tell us heroes of Naxos that if we return we 
will make no noise at Athens for fear we hear of Eubcee.”” 

“ There is truth in that, good Chares. We came here to 
fight, and fight we must——but, bythe face of Apollo! al- 
though my eyes are in the wane s»mewhat, they could not 
mistake the fluttering of a female rme in the ravine yonder.” 

“Truce to your talk of women—{ want to speak of Pho- 
cion!”— . 

“ Be not displeased, good Charer; but I thought I saw a 
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nymph from the Euripus—and thine eyes must be poor indeed 
if thou canst not see even now that figure winding under the 
hill with the swift feet of a kid. Now it approaches: by Ju- 
piter, itis awoman! Hold, good Chares! By my stars,she 
is entering the tent of Phocion, and not a rascal guard to ask 
her why!” 

“No doubt,” returned gruff Chares, “ our chaste and im- 
maculate Phocion could tell you why the guards are so sleepy! 
Thou rememberest he sent his son to Lacedemon to practice 
virtue. Perhaps the father will follow him, if he does not 
leave his carcass upon Eubcea.” 

And truly, with no sentry to oppose her entrance, did a 
daughter of enslaved Megara put aside the folds of Phocion’s 
tent, and, glancing her dark eye around the apartment until 
satisfied of the solitude of the Athenian leader, walked trem- 
blingly to the couch upon which rested the stern man she 
sought. The heavy brows of Phocion projected still farther 
over the gray orbs they shadowed, as he encountered the 
troubled gaze of the Magarensian; and ere she had settled 
upon her knee before the soldier, the expression of his face 
assumed its severest character, though it belied the mild be- 
nevolence of a heart that is said to have melted over the suf- 
ferings of a wounded bird. - 

The stranger gazed imploringly, but her tongue refused 
utterance to the petition whose denial she read in the face be- 
fore her. Her lips moved, but the finger of Phocion silenced 
them as he rose. He raised the kneeling suppliant, and, re- 
taining her hand, gazed yet more sternly and intently at her 
face, till satisfied hers was no errand of deceit, his features 
relaxed, and, assuming as bland a smile as ever brightened 
upon human visage, he inquired her message and commands. 
The friendly tone of the Athenian assured her, as she faintly 
answered— 

“ The Euripus is mild when freighted with one upon the 
errand of maternal love. Th¢ guards that would have kept 
me from the tent of Phocion slept upon the beach; but. two 
sentries command the defile, and the tent of the leader is un- 
guarded; but, Athenian, renowned in valor as you are in 
mercy, if the Gods smile upon your arms to-morrow, I im- 
plore you in the hour of your triumph to remember the prayer 
of the Megarensian woman who pleads for the deliverance of 
her boy, who is now a captive in Oreum. His young limbs 
cannot yet bear the weight of armor; but thou shalt know 
the value of the gratitude of her who was the wife of one who 
once ruled in Megara when Megara was free !”” 

Phocion dropped the stranger's hand, and communed with 
himself. A chord ef tender recolleciions had been swept; 
and, covering his face, his mind wandered to his cottage at 
Melita. It was but a moment, and he strede to a small cab- 
inet, and, taking from it a scroll, placed it in the hands of 
the Megarensian. 

“Go,” said he, “ and be this your safety to Athens. Tarry 
not short of the house of Phocion, and commend me to the 
modest Cephesdota. If thy boy lives, he shall be on thy neck 
within twelve days.” 

Another star was added to the Athenian banner on the 
morrow, a7 once more the welkin rung with the name of 
Phocion; and before the twelve days of his promise had ex- 
pired, the mother of Megara and her son were pouring purer 
incense upon the altar of gratitude than those whose glory 
was brightened or dimmed with the military fortunes of Athens. 

We will turn over but a few pages in the volume of history, 
where is recorded another burning proof of the ‘ Ingratitude of 

cs.’ 

The same Phocion who by his own example had shamed a 
Demosthenes into a show of modesty, and proved the pupil- 
age of a Plato—who was a living specimon of Lagedsemonian 
temperance amid the splendors of Athenian extravagance— 
who, unseeking and unasking, had been called for the forty- 
fifth time to lead on the armies of Athens—who had rejected 
the offers of Philip and hie world-conquering son—this same 
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man is now the tenant of a convict dungeon, not the prisoner 
of a victorious enemy, but the condemned object of*his coun- 
try’s madness. And not alone; those who had remained un- 
shaken in their friendship were doomed to the samé fate, and 
Athens was prepared to seal the commission of her blackest 
ingratitude in offering to their lips the same poisoned cup. 

The voices of strength that had dared to speak for Phocion 
were fated to be silenced with his. There were feeble 
tongues, however, to plead yet for the nation’s benefactor; 
but, like the soft breath of an evening zephyr when opposed 
to the rude blast of Boreas, were the soul-thrilling appeals of 
his wife and kindred to the obdurate hearts of the people. At 
his last hour, his friends were denied a meeting with him, 
and but one moistened eye was permitted to look upon his 
death. That one was the son of the woman of Megara. 
Devoted day and night to the interests of his benefactor, he 
had ingratiated himself with the jailor, and, till the hour 
when the poisoned cup was drank, he hovered about like an 
attendant spirit to devise some plan to stay the blow till the 
popular fury should subside or the superstition of the mass 
could be awakened. Aceording to the commands of his 
murderers, Phocion was the iast to whom the cup was to be 
given, that his torture might be the more exquisite in behold- 
ing the expiring struggles of those who were to die for being 
friends to his worth. Aware of this arrangement, and know- 
ing the number of victims, the Megarensian youth watched a 
moment’s close of the Argus eyes of the jailor toempty a por- 
tion of the contents of the goblet upon the ground, before it 
was taken from the apartment in which it was drugged. 

One by one of these martyrs to brutal rage drank of the 
cup and successively yielded up life with the maddened yells 
of maniacs, till it reached the last surviving partner of Pho- 
cion’s misery. He drained its last drop and fell. Phocion 
took the cup—his stern brow as calm and unbending as when 
listening to the persuasive eloquence of Demosthenes, or to 
the simple prattle of his children—and, turning its rim to the 
floor, said to the jailor— 

“Look! one cup is not enough to berry all the honesty in 
Athens! Bring more!” 

“‘T must be paid for it, if I do,” growled the attendant. 

“Tl procure it,” said the Megarensian, raising his eyes 
from the ground and extending his hand for the cup. 

* You see,” continued Phocion, “it is not even allowed to 
die gratis in Athens.” 

The youth disappeared; and as he crossed the threshold 
on his return, met the eyes of Phocion, and, while at the back 
of the jailor, raised the goblet to his lips and drank of its 
contents, by which the Athenian might be assured that this 
draught had not been drugged. 

Phocion waved his hand towards the porch. “Go,” said 
he, “bring me the poison I am commanded by my country- 
men to drink, and carry to my son this message: tell him to 
forget that Athenians have been unjust to me.” 

Thus died Phocion as he lived, the stern and unbending 
follower of the school of which he was one of the brightest 
ornaments. His ashes were denied a burial within the halls 
of Athens; but the mother whose prayer he remembered amid 
the clang of contending armies and answered amid the shouts 
of victory, gathered them under her own hearth and inscribed 
upon his tomb this Epitaph: 

“‘ Keep inviolate, Oh Sacred Earth! the precious remains 
of a good man, till a better day shall restore them to the 


monuments of their forefathers, when Athens shall be deliv- 
ered from her frenzy and shall be more wise.” S.E.L. 


Tue Emperor Nicworas anv Taction1.—The following 
anecdote, in preof of the Emperor Nicholas’s unbounded ad- 
miration for the talent of Mademoiselle Taglioni we extract 
from the Gazette des Thédtres:— The Emperor was pres- 
ent at one of Mile. Taglioni’s representations at St. Peters- 
burg, and passed by the stage a few moments before the en- 
trance of the admirable dansatrice, ‘You have forgotten your 
bouquet,’ observed his Majesty. Mlle. Taglioni upon this 
showed the Emperor the bouquet which she held in her hand, 
and in exchange for which his Majesty presented her with a 
bouquet of precious stenes. The one which he had regeived 
from her he kept during the whole of the representation. 
After the bailet Mile. Taglioni was called far and crowned 
with flowers, andthe Empress, in the hight of her enthusiasm, 
detached her rich bracelets from her wrists, and threw them at 
her-feet. It is added that 20€,000 fr. have been placed at thc 
di of the administration of the theatre for getting up the 
ballet of the Gitana, the first re tation of which will 











For the New-Yorker. 
MEETA, ' 


Lisona we here in the green-wood shade, 

The soft south wind with young leaves at play; 
Linger we here in this silent glade, 

Watching the daylight fade fast away, 
And I will tell thee a tale of one 

The world has ever thought proud and cold; 
Nay, linger, love—in the night alone, 

By moon and stars, should the tale be told. 


It is of a strange and wayward youth, 
Who converse held with the earth and sky, 
And whispered his doubts of maiden’s truth 
To every breeze that wandered by. 
He heard how hearts had been sought and won 
That soon was broken the plighted vow; 
And looks grew cold that like sunbeams shone, 
When the light of truth had left the brow. 
All this he heard, and scorned to believe 
He ever would own false woman’s sway, 
Or that eves wiose glances might deceive, 
Should lure him on with their gentle ray : 
His lonely pathhe will tread in pride, 
Heedless of beauty, in face or form; 
While the boy-grd’s shafts shall harmless glide 
By him, to hearts more yielding and warm. 
A vision arose ;—aside he turned, 
And mocked as the change o’er his spirit came}; 
But the quenchiess flame—on, on it burned, 
And the air vas filled with one dear name. 
And now will le gaze on the midnight skies, 
When stars are shining in glory there, 
Like the light that beains from angel-eyes; 
Nor dreams yon heaven hath forms more fair 


Than hers, who is meek as the gentle flower, 
And timid as that sweet wandering dove, 
Who shelter sought from the spoiler’s power 
On the breast of Pity, the home of love; 
Whose low-sreathed tones are heard in the wind— 
Who brigntens his path like a beam from the sun ; 
That vision his worshiping heart has shrined: 
My Meeta, ’tis thou!—my affianced one! 


J.C. 
For the New-Yorker. 
GOV. TICHENOR OF VERMONT. 

Tue venerable Isaac TicHENor, late Governor of Ver- 
mont, recently died at the advanced age of 84, at his residence 
in Bennington. He was born in a neighboring county in New 
Jersey, where he received his collegiate and legal education, 
and emigrated ‘o the New Hampshire Grants, as Vermont 
was then callec, in 1780. Vermont was then claimed by 
New York and lew Hampshire; and while resisting the legis- 
lation and the ‘orce of her powerful neighbors on the one 
hand, her hardyinhabitants were called to meet the tempting 
offers and the nilitary incursions of the common enemy on the 
other. Her rutic statesman filed Sir Guy Carleton in di- 
plomacy, and conuered his best troops at Bennington. Young 
Tichenor embared his fortunes in the cause of the bold 
mountaineers ; an his intelligence, energy and zeal, recom- 
mended him to tk confidence of the gallant but unpolished 
spirits who built w that now flourishing State. He was the 
associate and cousellor of the Chittendens, Allens, Fays, 
and Robinsons; ad as early as 1783 was one of the com- 
missioners deputecto Congress to negotiate the settlement oj 
the difficulties withNew York and New Hampshire. He was 
often in the Legislture and the Council, Attorney-General, 
Judge of the Supreae Court, Governor and Senator in Con- 
gress—constantly ocupying the most important stations in 
the gift of the State,and using his popularity and influence 
in consolidating its imtitutions and promoting its best inter- 
ests. His name is identified with the history of the State for 
forty years. He was a man of fine talents, improved by va- 
ried reading and large experience, and distinguished for be- 
nevolence as a man, and {ur high principle as a politician. 
Gov. Tichenor was one of the most elegant and accom- 
plished mea of his time. Tall and straight, with a fine eye 
and expressive countenancs, he added to these personal en- 
dowments the charm of manners which captivated all who 
approached him. With tie statesman or the scholar, the 
hunter of the Green‘Mountains and the illiterate, in the draw- 











sake place.the same day both in Paris and Petersburg. 


ing-room or the harvest-field, he was alike at home, and to all 
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alike, magnet of attraction. Genial, free and 
intercaurse, he was yet always as dignified as 


During the many years he was Governor of Ve 


frank in his 

Courteous... 
Tm 

spirit ‘an high; and when branches of the Gover, 


; Tamen 
carried by the party opposed to him, Gov. Tichenor og 


‘elected by large majorities. This was not in 

palterng with his principles, for he never abandoned or . 
promised a principle or refrained from avowing it, but by this 
fascination of manners, which seemed to be a gift of 

not az acquisition. The friends he derived from this source 
were iriends for ever; for the solid qualities of his 
confirned the attachment which his delightful manners in. 
spired. His ardent political opy s would declaim 

the “ <ersey Slick,” as they called him; but, if brought in 
contact with him, they were compelled to be on their guard 
against his magical address, to save themselves from going 
“over :o the enemy.” Many pleasant anecdotes are told of 
him. Passionately fond of hunting, he was on one of his 
hunting tours in the north part of the State, and found him. 
self at a village where a brigade training was going on.— 
Among the throng he saw Mr. W——, an old hunter, one of 
a large and influential fumily of the early settlers of the State, 
to a man opposed to Gov. Tichenor’s politics—and party 
spirit was then at its hight. Greetings passed, and the Goy. 
ernor and Mr. W retired toa private room of the tayem, 
A young lawyer, full of party zeal, said that the Governor 
would unfairly bring over Mr. W——, and declaimed to the 











congourse about demagoguical arts, &c. When the Governor 
had retired, these remarks were repeated to Mr. W—, 
who was highly incensed. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “I took 
Governor Tichenor aside to talk about hunting—and that was 
the only subject introduced. All that was said, of any im 
portance, was this: He asked me the greatest distance | 
had ever shot a buck, at arms’-end. I told him eighty rods; 
and he said that was just three rods further than he had ever 
done it: and this stripling dares to charge him with tamper 
ing with my principles, and me as being tampered with!”— 
The young politician was obliged to apologize, of course. It 
was said, however, that neither Mr. W: nor his friends 
could ever be brought to vote against Governor Tichenor. 

He died full of years and honors, and will be remembered 
as one of the fornders of Vermont—as a patriot, statesman 
and gentleman ¢ the old school and a purer age. 
PICCIOLA; By 4. De Saintine. (Translated.) Lea & Blanchard, 

Philadelphia. .838. 

Picciora isthe name of a charming little volume, reprinted 

in this county from the fourth Paris edition. We are not 
surprised at it success, for it is one of the most interesting 
books that has ever been published. Robinson Crusoe comes 
the nearest toit in point of novelty—that is, novelty of inci- 
dent. In Robinson Crusoe, however, its popularity and sue- 
cess depends on acontinued series of novel incidents, all based 
upon common sense, and such as any man, whether educated 
or not, would feel pleasure in reading, because he knows that 
just so any strong-minded man would act under similar cir 
cumstances. But the case is different with Picciola : the sin 
gle incident that it contains,‘nevel though it be, can only sur 
prise and please a highly refined and cultivated interest. A 
common, coarse mind would scorn it, and the light novel 
reader would skim it over for the sake of the few love pas 
sages that it contains, and then throw it aside as insipid. But 
the profoundly wise, and those who, though less learned, pow 
sess delicacy of soul, will read every line with avidity, for ® 
new light has been thrown upon the secret springs of human 
action. 
A captive, doomed to pass the remainder of his life in 
prison, is gradually elevated from the depths of skepticism @ 
the purest and loftiest emotions which the soul is capable of 
feeling. And how is it accomplished? By the mute agemy 
of a plant! the ‘ pauvre Picciola’! This is effected grace 
fully and naturally, without the forced aid of cant or mawkish 
sentiment ; it portrays the gradual development of the inst 
germ of a mind full of power struggling to burst through the 
incrustations of mysticism and doubt. 

It is really wonderful to think of what curious stuff the. 
heart is made. No man, when he takes the little volumelil | 
his hand, supposes for a moment that he is going t#! 
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petween the stones of a prison yard. We have questioned 
hearted persons—men whose feelings have seer 


stout: : 
ey unite in acknowledging that their interest 


orvice— and th 
in the plant never ceased for a moment. In fact, we should 


gut like to call that man our friend whose feelings are not 
deeply moved for this unpretending yet romantic little fwer. 
There is one fault, however, to be found with the «thor, 

sear Saintine. He has painted the good jailor, Ludovi- 

co, with the skill of a master; and we have made a pleasing 
intance with his little boy Antonio, ‘a mere babe.’ Nay, 
gosrongly has Ludovico engaged our esteem, that we are 
in no way surprised when the Count De Charney names his 
rst son after him. But why in the name of common sense, 
wity and romance, does he make the man’s wife so hideously 
1 The only glimpse we have of her is this: “ A female 
behind the grating. But the new-comer was a 

svarthy, savage-looking woman, with rapacious eyes and an 


esormous gottre.”” 
We did not intend to say more than a few words whea we 


began this article, but it shows the merits of the little work 
when it can command so much of attention even after a second 
perusal. And yet what is it all about ?—a flower. 


THE SISTER YEARS. 

One of the best—nay, the very best thing of the season, is 
the Carrier’s Address of the Salem Gazette, with this title. 
Iris most manifestly from the pen of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
author of ‘Twice-told Tales,’—original, striking, yet full of 

jet beauty. By the way, why have not the publishers sent 
w ‘The Gentle Boy?’ In this felicitous strain commences 


the Address : 

Last night, between eleven and twelve o’clock, when the 
Old Year was leaving her final foot-prints on the borders of 
Time’s empire, she found herself in possession of a few spare 
moments, and sat down—of all places in the world—on the 
steps of our new City Hall. The wintry moonlight showed 
that she looked weary of body, and sad of heart, like many 
another wayfarer of earth. Her garments, having been ex- 
posed to much foul weather and rough usage, were in very 
ill condition; and as the hurry of her journey had never be- 
fore allowed her to take an instant’s rest, her shoes were so 
worn as to be scarcely worth the mending. But, after trudg- 
ing only a lictle distance farther, this poor Old Year was des- 
tined to enjoy a long, long sleep. I forgot to mention, that 
when she seated herself on the steps, she deposited by her 
side a very capacious band-box, in which, as is the eustom 
among travelers of her sex, she carried a great deal of valu- 
able property. Besides this luggage, there was a folio book 

her arm, very much resembling the annual volume of a 

Placing this volume across her knees, and rest- 

ing her elbows upon it, with her forehend in her hands, the 

weary, bedraggled, worn-out Old Year heaved a heavy sigh, 

and appeared to be taking no very pleasant retrospect of her 
past existence. 

While she thus awaited the midnight knell that was to sum- 
mon her to the innumerable sisterhood of departed Years, 
there came a young maiden treading lightsomely on tip-toe 
along the street, from the direction of the Railroad Depot. 
She was evidently a stranger, and perhaps had come to town 
by the evening train of cars. There was a smiling cheerful- 
ness in this fair maiden’s faze, which bespoke her fully con- 
fdent of a kind reception from the multitude of people with 

she was soon to form acquaintance. Her dress was 
rather too airy for the season, and was bedizened with flut- 
tering ribbons and other vanities, which were likely soon to 
be rent away by the fierce sterms, or to fade in the hot sun- 
shine, amid which she was to pursue her changeful course. 
But still she was a wonderfully pleasant-looking figure, and 
bad s0 much promise and such an indescribable hopefulness 
in her aspect, that hardly any body could meet her without 
anticipating some very desirable thing—the consummation of 
some long-sought good—from her kind offices. A few dis- 
mal characters there may be, here and there about the world, 
Who have so often been trifled with by young maidens as 
Promising as she, that they have now ceased to pin any faith 
upon the skirts of the New Year. But, for my own part, I 
have great faith in her; and should I live to see fifty more 
such, still, from each of those successive sisters, I shail reck- 
2 upon. receiving something that will be worth living for. 

The New Year—for this young maiden was no less a 

pom ¢ guage her goods and dunia in oben no 
Size or weight, which hung upon herarm. She greeted 
ir lisconsolate Old year with great affection, and sat down 
her on the steps of the City Hall, waiting for the sig- 
nal to begin her rambles through the world. The two were 
wma being both grand-daughters of Time; and though 
sadonbed or mach older than the other, it was rather owing 
trouble than to age, since there was but a 

‘welve-month’s difference between them. 








—— 
plexion, the New Year inquired of the Old the centents of the 
huge band-box she was painfully lugging along with her. 

“These are merely a few trifles,” replied the Old Year, 
‘which I have picked up in my rambles, and am going to de- 
posite in the receptacle of things past and forgotten. We 
sisterhood of Years never carry any thing really valuable out 
of the worid with us. Here are patterns of most of the fash- 
ions which I brought into vogue, and which have already 
lived out their allotted term. You will supply ther place 
with others equally ephemeral. Here, put up in little China 
pots, like rouge, is a considerable lot of beautiful women’s 
bloom, which the disconsolate fair ones owe me a bitter 
grudge for stealing. I have likewisea tity of men’s dark 
hair, instead of which I have left et or none at all. 
The tears of widows and other afflicted mortals, who have 
received comfort during the last twelve months, are preserved 
in some dozens of essence bottles, well corked and sealed. I 
have several bundles of love-letters, eloquently breathing an 
eternity of burning passion, which grew cold and perished 
almost before the ink was dry. Moreover, here is an assort- 
ment of many thousand broken promises, and other broken 
ware, all very light, and packed into little space. The heavi- 
est articles in my possession are a large parcel of disappoint- 
ed hopes, which, a little while ago, wer buoyant enough to 
have inflated Mr. Lauriat’s balloon.” 

“T have a fine lot of hopes here in my basket,” remarked 
the New Year. “ They are a sweet-smelling flower—a spe- 
cies of rose.” 

“They soon lose their perfume,” replied the sombre Old 
Year. “‘ What else have you brough: to insure a welcome 
from the discontented race of mortals?” 

“Why, to say the truth, little or nothing else,” said her 
sister, with asmile, ‘‘ save a few new Annuals and Almanacks, 
and some New-Year’s gifts for the children. But I heartily 
wish well to poor mortals, and mean to do all I can for their 
improvement and happiness.” 

“Tt is a good resolution,” rejoined the old year; “ and, by 
the way, I have a plentiful assortment of good resolutions, 
which have now grown so stale and musty, that I am ashamed 
to carry them any farther. Only for fear that the City au- 
thorities would send constable Mansfield with a warrant after 
me, I should toss them into the street at once. Many other 
matters go to make up the contents of my bend-box; but the 
whole lot would not fetch a single bid, even at an auction of 
worn-out furniture; and as they are worth nothing either to 
you or any body else, I need not trouble you with a longer 
catal " 


“And must I also pick up such worthless luggage in my 
travels ?”’ asked the New Year. 

** Most certainly—and well if you have no heavier load to 
bear,” replied the other. “‘ And now, my dear sister, I must 
bid you farewell, earnestly advising and exhorting you to ex- 
pect no gratitude nor good will from this peevish, unreasona- 
ble, inconsiderate, ill-intending and worse-behaving world. 
However warmly its inhabitants may seem to welcome you, 
yet, do what you may, and lavish on them whet means of 
happiness you please, they will still be complaining—still 
craving what it is not in your power to give—still looking 
forward to some other Year for the accomplishment of pro- 
jects which ought never to have been formed, and which, if 


If these ridiculous people ever see any thing tolerable in you, 
it will be after you are gone for ever.” 

“ But I,” cried the fresh-hearted New Year, “ Ishall try 
to leave men wiser than I find them. I will offer tlem freely 
whatever good gifts Providence permits me to distrbute, and 
will tell them to be thaukful for what they have, ad humbly 
hopeful for more; and surely, if they are not abslute fools, 
they will condescend to be happy, and will allowme to be a 
happy Year. For my happi must depend on-hem.” 

*“ Alas for you, then, my poor sister!” said de Old Year, 
sighing, as she uplifted her burthen. “We gradchildren of 
Time are born to trouble. Happiness, they say dwells in the 
mansions of Eternity; but we can only lead nortals thither, 
step by step, with reluctant murmurings, and surselves must 
perish on the threshold. But hark! my taskis done.” 

The clock in the tall steeple of Dr. Emersons church struck 





site quarter of the city; and while the stroke were yet drop- 
ping into the air, the Old Year either flittedor faded away— 
and not the wisdom and might of Angels, 0 say nothing of 
the remorseful yearnings of the millions whe had used her ill, 
could have prevailed with that aaune Tear to return one 
step. But she, inthe company of Time ad all her kindred, 
must hereafter hold a reckoning with Menkind. So shall it 
be, likewise, with the maidenly New Yesr, whe, as the clock 
ceased to strike, arose from the steps of the City Hall, and 
set out rather timorously on her cathy course, 

“ A happy New Year!” cried a watchman, eyeing her figure 

questionably, but without the least suspicion that he was 

ressing the New Year in person. 
“Thank you kindly!” said the New Year; and she gave 
the watchman one of the roses of hope from her basket. “ May 
this flower keep a sweet smell, long after I have bidden you 
” 


ve 





‘ome conversation between the two Years about oc 


Then she stept on mere briskly through the silent streets ; 
and such as were awake at the heard her foot-fall, 
there was 


and said—" The New Yeet is comet" 


successful, would only provide new occasions of discontent. |! 


twelve; there was a response from Dr. Flin’s, in the oppo- | 














a knot of midnight roisterers, they quaffed her health. She 
sighed, however, to perceive that the air was tainted—as the 
atmosphere of this world must continually be—with the dying 


| breaths of mortals who had lingered just long enough for her 


to bury them. But there were millions left alive, to rejoice 
at her coming; and so she pursued her way with confidence, 
strewing emblematic flowers on the door-step of almest every 
dwelling, which some persons will gather up and wear in 
their bosoms, and others will trample under foot. 


From Grant's Sketches in London, 
THE WRONG SUBJECT. 

In many cases lunatics are extremely cunning, and display 
a remarkable readiness of resources in unexpected emergen- 
cies. I could mention many instances of this, but will con- 
tent myself with one. ‘There was lately, and we are not sure 
whether there be not now, in one of our asylums, a lunatic, 
who, on the loss of his reason, in the first instance—for he 
was repeatedly cured, though he always rela) again—lived 
in a neighboring county. Belonging as he did to a family of 
wealth and respectability, he was | aca with a keeper as 
soon as the first symptoms of the disease appeared. It was 
hoped that the unfortunate man's lunacy would be of but 
temporary duration; and that, by committing him to the care 
of a keeper, his friends would be spared the pain of sending 
him to anasylum. His insanity, however, lasted much longer 
than his relatives had fondly hoped it would; and it was 
therefore eventually determined to send him to an institution 
for the reception of persons laboring under mental aberration, 
in the hope that through the superior treatment he would 
there receive, an additional chance of recovery might be af- 
forded him. On the day previous to that appointed for his 
being sent to the asylum, he overheard his brother giving in- 
structions to his keeper on the subject. He took no notice 
of the circumstance that night, nor next morning; but when 
told that he, accompanied by his companion—the name by 
which his keeper was always called—was to have a long 
drive in the gig that day, he expressed himself as quite de- 
lighted with the idea, and displayed a willingness to take an 
airing, which strongly contrasted with the reluctance he had 
before shown to leave the house. After breakfast, the gig 
was ready, and both started for the county town—about 
twelve miles distant—in the suburbs ef which the asylum was 
situated. The lunatic was unusually cheerful and docile all 
the way. And here I should remark, that his manner was 
sometimes so collected and rational, that it would have been 
difficult to convince « stranger that his intellects were in the 
slightest degree affected. On reaching the principal hotel, 
both parties came out of the gig with a view to get some re- 
freshment, and to enable the keeper to make some necessary 
preliminary arrangements for the reception of his into 
the asylum. The former, after being some time in the house, 
quitted the apartment into which they were shown, for a few 
seconds, not deeming it necessary either to take the lunatie 
with him, or to turn the key of the door. bg latter, watch- 
ing the opportunity, agreeably to a previous determination to 
that ‘dhak thal a of the house moment the other had 
quitted the apartment. On the keeper missing the lunatic 
on his return, an alarm was given, and in less than five min- 
utes, at least a dozen persons were engaged in an active 
search for the unfortunate man, the suddenness of whose dis- 
appearance was quite unaccountable to his keeper. No trace 
of him was to be found for two hours, and the impression be- 
gan to become general among all acquainted with the circum- 
stance, that he had by some means or other destroyed him- 
self. Just as all hopes of ever seeing him alive again were on 
the eve of expiration, the lunatic appeared, to the infinite as- 
tonishment and joy of the person entrusted with his safe 
keeping. But where he bad been during his absence was a 
point which, notwithstanding all the efforts that were made 
with that view, could not be elicited from him. Where does 
the reader suppose he was, or in what way employed? That 
was u piece of information which his keeper learned to his 
cost in a few hours after the lunatic’s return. The latter had 
been to the asylum for which his friends had destined himself, 
and having procured access to the proper party, gave his 
keeper’s name as his own, and represented him as being Mr. 
So-and-so, the brother of Mr. - As it was not only 
well known at the asylum that the latter gentleman had a 
brother who was at the time laboring undev insanity, but as, 
on the previous day, notice had been received that the luna- 
tic was to be sent to the asylum, the remainder of his story 
was the more readily believed. ‘‘ Now,” says he, add: 
himself to the Manager of the institution, “the lunatic is re- 
markably clever and singularly cunning ; and—" 

“ Oh, a great many of our patients are so,” interrupted the 
Superintendant of the institution. “We see instances of 
cunning and shrewdness every day, which the wisest of us 
could not exceed.” 

“J have no doubt of it,” observed the lunatic, with the 
greatest apparent self- ion, and seemingly in the most 
rational manner possible. “J have no di of it; none 
whatever. J have seen many cases of it myself; but this un- 
happy man exceeds in cunning and shrewdness any one I ever 
heard of. Why he would almost deceive the—’ 

“Qh, he won't deceive us,” inte the other hastily; 
we are too well accustomed to such t “ 

“Tam ha to hear it,” continued the lunatic. “My 
only reason for coming out here, before taking him with me, 
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“was; that Tmight acquaint you with the circurhstance be- 
forehand.” en . ; 


“That was unnecessary: let him try all the tricks he 
chooses, they will be lost here,’”’ remarked the other, with a 
self-consequential air, as if he were beyond the power of in- 
genuity to deceive. 

“ Very good,” observed the lunatic, in a satisfied tone. “I 
shall bring him here in an hour or so; I have left him at the 
Fountain Hotel, in the care of a friend.” 

“We shall be ready for him,” said the Superintendant of 
the place, in that careless sort of tone which is so character- 
istic of men in authority. 

oe morning, Sir,” said the lunatic, turning on his heel 
as he was about to quit the apartment. 

“ Good morning,” echoed the other, in the same half-civil, 
half-reserved tone as before. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said the lunatic, hastily turning 
round, and advancing a few steps toward the Manager of the 
institution; “I beg your pardon, Sir, but I entirely forgot to 
wiley the particular way in which his madness nianifested 
itself. 

“ Aye, true; that is of some importance to us,” observed 
the other. “ In what way is it?” 

“Why, he has the notion that every one else is mad but! 
himself.” 

“Oh! that is quite a common impression among pergons 
in his state.” 

“Yes; but singularly enough, his notion is, that I am the 
insane party, and that he is my keeper. You may rely upon, 
it, that the very moment we arrive, a will affirm in the most | 
positive terms, and with the utmost earnestness of manner, | 
that such is the fiict; and then he will desire you to take me | 
into the asylum.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said the other, with some slight indica-| 
tions of feeling. ‘‘ Poor fellow !—but there is nothing too ex- 
traordinary for these unhappy beings to fancy.” 

“T thought it right to acquaint you of the fact,” said the) 
lunatic, “ in order that you might not be taken by surprise.” | 

‘« Oh, there was not the slightest danger of that. We are | 
too well accustomed to such things, to be deceived either by | 
their affirmations or representations.” 

“Good morning, then, for the present,” said the lunatic, as 
he quitted the Superintendant’s apartment. 

“Good morning,” mumbled the latter. | 

In about two hours afterward, a gig with two persons in it | 
was seen to drive up to the gate of the institution: it was’! 
opened, and both proceeded to the door. As they entered | 
the place—‘ Here is an unfortunate individual,” said the lu- | 
natic, addressing himself to the Superintendant, “ whom you | 
will be kind enough to take every care of.” | 

The other was so confounded by the unexpected observa- | 
tion, that he was unable for some seconds to utter a word. | 

“Very good,” said the superintendant of the institution; | 
“we ‘ll take care of him,” at the same time laying hold of the | 
astonished keeper of the lunatic, by the breast of the coat. 

“ Sir—sir—sir!’’ stammered the confounded man; ‘ you| 
labor under a mistake: that,”’ pointing to the lunatic, “ is the 

erson to be committed to your care. I—I—I—broughthim | 
ere. | 

‘No doubt of it,” said the overseer, still dragging the hap- | 
less wight forward, assisted by another servant of the estab- 
lishment, to the part of the asylum for which he was intended. | 

“Gracious Heavens, Sir! what is the meaning of this!” 
exclaimed the luckless party, half suffocated with astonish- | 
ment and indignation, and struggling hard to disengage him- | 
self from the grasp of the parties. 

“ Come away, my good man, quietly with us,” said the Su- 

rintendant, soothingly. 

“ By all that ’s sacred, Sir!” shouted the other, with the 
utmost vehemence, *‘J’m not the lunatic; that is he,” again 
pointing to the actual party. 

“T knew it all: I told you how it would be,” said the lat- 
ter, in a steady vuice, and with the greatest self-possession. 

“‘ This way,” said the Superintendant, carelessly, still drag- 
ging the unfortunate party forward. 

“Tt ’s a mistake, Sir, by—” 

«Oh, there ’s no mistake, my good man; no mistake,” in- 
terrupted the guardian of the place. 

‘No mistake,” echoed the lunatic, with the most perfect 
nonchalance, displaying all the while the most rational de- 
meanor. 

“ Sir,” shoyted the unfortunate party; ‘Sir, are you seri- 
ous? Are you aware of what you ‘re about?” 

* Perfectly serions; patety aware of what we're doing,” 
replied the Superintendant, drily. 

“Sic, 1°m not the lunatic; that is the lynatic,” pointing 9 
third time to the proper party. ‘Let go your hold, or you 

it at your peril,” vocifergted the other. = 

“Never mind the poor fellow: I told you how ke — 
-conduct himeelf, andwhaghe would say,” observed the lynatic. 

A few pulls more,.apd the gstonjshed and enraged party 
was actually dragged into dis destined epartment, when 








“ All right,” said the lunatic, as if relieved of a heavy load 
of responsibility. *‘ The family of the unfortunate man will 
make the necessary arrangements as to expense.” 
“Oh, that’s all settled already; the. necessary arrange- 
ments were made yesterday, when the first intimation of his 
coming here was sent to us.’ 
** So I understood,” said the lunatic, in a ma:ter-of-course 
sort of style; and with that, he quitted the place ; and spring- 
ing into the gig, which had remained at the gate all this time, 
drove away home again, as if he had been the most sane man 
in his majesty’s dominions. 
It is impossible to describe the mingled surprise and con 
sternation with which his relatives and friends were seized 
on his return home, Their first apprehension, on missing 
his keeper, was, that he had murdered him on the way; and 
their fears were only partially calmed by his assuring them, 
in answer to their inquiries as to what had become of his 
companion, that when they both proceeded to the asylum, the 
parties having charge of the institution insisted that he was 
the lunatie, and took him under their care accordingly. An 
express was sent off to the, asylum, to inquire whether the 
porte had been there at all, when the messenger found, to 
is unutterable surprise, that the facts were as the lunatic 
had represented ; and as the messenger’s statements and pro- 
testations as to the mistake which had been committed, were 
equally discredited vith those of the unfortunate party him- 
self, the latter was not liberated until the following day. 


TWO RICHMONDS IN THE FIELD. 

There is but little interesting court intelligence on the tapis, 
at present, but there is some appearance of a knotty case for 
the lawyers arising, between Mr. Clapp, the publisher of the 
Evening Gazette, and Mr. Joseph H. Buckingham, the re- 
viver of the supposed defunct New England Galaxy. The 
case, when brought into court, will present a question of no 
less intricacy than the identity of a newspaper under a long 
series of mutations toth in matter and title. Mr. Joseph T. 
Buckingham was the parent and the first publisher of the N. 
E. Galaxy. At that time, the idea of the Galaxy was a com- 
plex one—made up of the ideas of the entire name, and the 
material and appearance of the paper, and the material and 
immaterial idea of the body aad mind of Mr. Buckingham ; 
but when Mr. B. sold his paper with its subscription list to 
Messrs. Parson & Phillips ten years ago, he of course did not 
sell himself, bodily or mentally, though he constituted a part of 
the essence of the complex idea ‘ New England Galaxy’—ergo, 
the N. E. Galaxy, which Messrs. P. & P. purchased, was 
not the N. E. Galaxy which Mr. B. had sold—any more than 
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| can point out the continuation of identity here? W. 








the subject which a surgeon dissects is the patient which he 


scribers, and others, as long as they were disposed to take it. 
In other words, J. T. Buckingham relinquished his former 
right to publish a paper of that name, while a paper of that 
name was published by P. &. P., or their heirs, or assigns, 
&c. The Galaxy next passed into the hands of Mr. F. S. 
Hill, who first added the ‘ Mercury’ to its former name, and 
subsequently, we believe, that of ‘Commentator.’ 

Now 1: will hardly be said that the addition of names to the 
original, the location within New England being preserved, 


|| created a new paper, or broke the continuation of the identity 


of the pxper. This proposition, the metaphysician will per- 
ceive, difers from the case put by Martinus Scriblerus, con- 
cerning Sr John Cutler’s black worsted stockings, which his 
maid dared with silk year after year, till there was not a 
particle o: the black worsted left in them. In that case, the 
learned reder will remember, that inasmuch as the stockings 
were not sinsient beings, they had ceased to be the identical 
pair of stokings which they were at first. One physical 
identity hadbeen exchanged for another—wool for silk. So 
far then the wssence of the complex idea of Mr. Hill’s paper 
is unimpaireg, although it is enlarged. It is something like 
purchasing acalf, and rearing it till it becomes a cow—the 
material esseme of the idea of a calf would seem to be in- 
cluded in the ilea of the cow. How far then is this meta- 
morphised jounal affected by the next mutation through which 
it is made to pss—viz: its.transfer to Col. E. G. Prescott, 
who drops tue vords * New England’ from the title, and pub- 
lishes the paper under the title of ‘ The Boston Galaxy?’ Is 
this, or not, an alandonment of the essential specific title, sold 
by Mr. Buckinghm to P. & P. This is the question? Has 
it ever been pretended that the final word in the title of a 
bool: or newspape constitutes the essence of the title? If so, 





haw may there be a Commercial Gazette and an Evening 
Gazéitenen Zion’s Herald and a Daily Herald, &c.—exam- 
ples of whic, insiances innumerable may be referred to. 
Would, or would not, an Atlantic Souvenir and an American 
Souvenjz pe jn eggenee different things, especially if their con- 
tents were entirely diffrent, which is always the case with 
papers published at difegent periods? 








both the Superintendant and the jnferiar gervant let go their 

shold. I leave the reader w feney what were the feelings of 

rthe poor wight. ture 
“Quite safe now; he’s in our custo PRN, ;.and you are 





relieved from all further res ibility, the S i 
:tendant to-the, insane , | atte a a og 
on, the supposed lunayig, 0 ya 


Thus jj is that the entire ariginal name only can preserve 
any portion of the identity of gn idea of any particular news- 
paper or journal. 
But again—Harringion & Pray purchase Col. Prescott’s 
ne of eubesribers, § ani pores rh ia tage inet the ee 
t remembered . Buckingham.) and again 
ame is ecepted~~thas of ‘The Resrl gq Galaxy.’ Who 
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can Galaxy? If not, then is the word ‘ Galaxy’ not a ‘ 


have been an infringement of any vested, or ac 
J. H. Buckingham, who never had any interest jn 
Galexy, had brought out a paper, entitled the. N 


substance of the former title; and, separa or 
account. pervert Som 8, Of to 
Itis no patt of our purpose to express any opin} 

difference between Mr. Clapp om 4 Mr. Buckingham? 
an df-hand way to present © few of the points which a 
aris, if by any means whatever their conflicting claims wes 
beceme the subject of judicial investigation, which we 
much doubt. Qur queries, of course, are predicated | 
presumption that no bargain or agreement had bean Canent 
into between the rival publishers. Boston Morning Post, 


Menemet Ati—A writer in Tait’s Magazine, giv 
interesting account of an interview with Mehemet ‘Alan 
scribes the Chief’s appearance as follows: ; 

“‘Mehemet Ali is, I am told, about five fect six inches in 
hight; but, as he now sat beside me, sunk dee ly in the soft 
divan, he did not appear so tall. He was Se in the 
Turkish costume, which he has retained, amidst all his jnno. 
vations in the dress of his people, with the exception of the 
turban, for which he hes substituted the Fez or Tarboosh 
His white beard and mustaches, now so generally curtailed 
by reforming Mussulmans, appeared to be cherished with op. 
thodox care. His features are regular and good; but, being 
somewhat rounded by fatness, the expression of his face 
rather be said to be that of a comely than handsome person, 
Far from perceiving the traces of cruelty or ferocity in the 
lines of his countenance, had I been called upon, at a glance, 
to give an opinion, without knowing the charac:er of the per. 











son beside me, I should have pronounced him an amiable 
good-humored man. It was natural, however, that I should 
scrutinize severely the physiognomy of one so renowned, in 
the hope, nay, perhaps with the determination of discoveri 

something uncommen in the expression of his features; and 
in doing so, I encountered more than once the glance of his 
bright and restless eye. [f character be not reflected from 
this mirror of the soul, it wili be vain to seek for its expres. 
sion in the more ignoble features of the human countenanee; 
and I thought, as his unquiet eyes glided incessantly from one 
to another of the party around him, or glanced stealthily at 
the door beyond, I could trace, in their workings, the restless 
and ever-watchful spirit of Mehemet Ali. I was startled, too, 
on observing, that whilst the mouth, which was partially con- 
cealed beneath his white beard and moustaches, put on the 
semblance of laughter, the eyes were all the while peering 


had doctored to death. What. then, did P. & P. purchase ? || coldly from beneath their heavy eyebrows, with an expression 
|| Simply, the right to-publish a newspaper with the title of New || quite opposite to that of unguarded mirth. The great size of 
England Galaxy, and sell the same to Mr. Buckingham’s sub- || his head accords, phrenologically, with the extraordinary force 


of character possessed by this successful soldier; whilst a broad 
and massive forehead harmonizes with that subtlety anddepth 
of intellect which he has evinced in his intrigues and schemes 
of aggrandizement. Upon the whole, there is nothing re 
markable in the appearance of Mehemet Ali. His manner 
is undignified ; and there is something unpleasant in the sharp 
broken tones of his voice, resembling the discordant sound of 
a cracked bassinstrument. I could fancy that, when engaged, 
his notes might be more like the midnight bark of the jackal 
of his country, than the voice of a human being. 





A Kixety Pastime.—Ferdinand the VII. was at Valen 
cla, on his way to Madrid, in the month of April, 1814. A 
party were at breakfast one day, at the house of Mr. Tupper, 
the English consul, among whom was the late General Sir 
Philip Roche, who had entered the Spanish service, and who 
was on the Staff of the King. While at breakfast, an account 
reached them of Napoleon’s abdication. Roche ‘ 
immediately to acquaint his Majesty with it. He found ia 
the anti-chamber the Duc de L’Infantado. “‘I want to se 
the King,” said Roche, “‘ You cannot,” replied the Duke—“‘he 
is engaged.” “I must.” “You cannot.” “It is an affair 
of the first consequence.” ‘His Majesty is particularly o- 
cupied.” “A e me, and say I bring news of the grett- 
est importance.” The Duke acquiesced, but returned with ® 
message from the King, desiring that the matter be commun 
cated through him, (the Duc de L’Infantado,) as his Majesty 
was absorbed by amomentousconcern. “ That] willnot do, 
said Roche. “ The affair is of the most pressing and import 
ant nature, and I will communicate it to none but 
The Duke once more entered the royal apartment, and obtait- 
ed a reluctant order to admit Roche, with which hee 

On entering the room, Roche found the King and his brether 
Don Carlos, (the present Pretender,) at opposite seats oft 
table, on which was a large glass vase, with 
from it. The vase was full of water, and in the water were® 
number of gold-fish, which the Royal brothers were spes 
with straws or splinters of wood through the tubes. 
Roche, how do you do?” said the King, making ® 
“«What’s the news, General?” asked Don Carles, tepea™s. 
fish which had avoided the vigorous thrust of the meBas 
“ Bonaparte has abdicated, your Majesty.” “ ind 
Carlos, you will have him again at your side,” 
skewer he poked one of the unfortunate fishes that 
from the side of Don Carlos, who,, at that me 
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they were never written, 
pecessary to designate them, 


)RTUGUESE HYMN TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 


PO 


their hide, 


range of modern English poetry, it is rare to find an instarce 
<n osand more melodious versification than the followng 


¢ aha two lines of one of the stanzas are now supplial ; 
or were Jost from the manuscript. It is in- 
farther than by their inferiority to :he 


BY JOHN LEYDEN. 

Star of the wide and pathless sea, 

Who lov’st on mariners to shine, 
These votive garments, wet to thee, 
We hang within thy holy shrine. 
When o’er us flashed the surging brine, 

Amid the warring waters tost, 

We called no other name but thine, 

And hoped, when other hope was lost. 

Ave Maris Stella! 

Star of the vast and howling main, 
When dark and lone is all the sky, 

And mountain waves o’er ocean’s plain 
Erect their stormy heads on high: 
When virgins for their true loves sigh, 

And raise their weeping eyes to thee, 

The Star of Ocean heeds their cry, 

And saves the foundering bark at sea. 

Ave Maris Stella! 

Star of the dark and stormy sea, 

When wrecking tempests round us rave, 

Thy gentle virgin form we see, 

Bright rising o’er the hoary wave. 
The howling storms, that seem to crave 

Their victims, sink in music sweet; 

The surging waves recede, to pave 

The path beneath thy glistening feet. 

Ave Maris Stella! 

Star of the desert waters wild, 

Who pitying hears the seaman’s cry, 

The God of mercy, as a child, 

On that chaste bosom loved to lic; 
While soft the chorus of the sky 

Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel-voices name on high 

The mother of the heavenly king. 

Ave Maris Stella! 

Star of the deep !—at that blest name 
The waves sleep silent round the keel; 

The tempests wild their fury tame, 

That made the deep’s foundation’s reel ; 
The soft, celestial accents steal 

So soothing through the realms of wo, 
That spirits in affliction feel 

Thy far-pervading calm below. 

Ave Maris Stella! 

Star of the mild and placid seas, 

Whom rainbow-rays of mercy crown— 

Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 
O’er all that to the depths go down, 
With hymns of grateful transport own: 

When gathering clouds obscure their light, 
And Heaven assumes an awful frown, 

The Star of Ocean glitters bright. 

Ave Maris Stella! 

Star of the deep: when angel-lyres 
To hymn thy holy name essay, 

In vain a mortal harp aspires 

To mingle in the mighty lay. 
Mother of God! one living ray 

Of hope our grateful bosoms fires : 

When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright, immortal quires. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


From Heads of the People. 
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SUBTLE Italian, no less a man than the Count Pecchio, 


talled Loudon ‘the grave of great reputations.’ In sim- 
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| the ‘ Lion,’ varying with his rise and fall, we wrote a letter, 


‘Lions’ that, but a few months since, shook whole coteries 
with the thunder of their voices, roar as ‘gently as any suck- 
ing-doves.’ The ferocious dignity of the ‘ Lion’ in fine con- 
dition—the grimness of his smile—the lashing might of his 
muscular tail—all the grand and terrible attributes of the 
leonine nature, pass away with the season—he is no longer a 
thing of wonder, a marvelously-gifted creature, at which 

“the boldest hold their breath 

For a time,’ 

but a mere biped—simply, a human animal—a man, and no- 
thing more! He walks and talks unwatched amid a crowd}; 
and spinsters who, but a year before, would have scarcely 
suppressed ‘a short, shrill shriek’ at his approach, let him 
pass with an easy and familiar nod—it may be, even with a 
nod of patronage; or, if it happen that they remember his 
merits of the past season, they = of them with the same 





tail and ears of a long-departed spaniel. 

It is a sad thing for a ‘ Lion’ to outlive his majesty; to 
survive his nobler attributes—it may be, lost to him in the 
very prime of life, thus leaving him bereft of all life’s graces. 
And yet, how many men—* Lions’ once, with flowing manes, 
and tails of wondrous length and strength—have almost sur- 
vived even the recollection of their leonine greatness, and, 
conforming to the meekness and sobriety of tame humanity, 
might pass for nobodies. 

Being desirous of furnishing the reader with the most full 





not even , with all his genius, had flown to so high a 
flight as the inimitable Nokes.” When reviewers enter intoa 
conspiracy of praise, they do their work, it must be owned, 
most handsomely; in one little six months 
*I had a “ Lion’s” mouth, with all my tail complete.’ 

In no less than eight reviewsdid I peruse these heart-delight- 
ing words, hanging like a golden fringe to the end of a satin- 
smooth yard of criticism. ‘No library can be considered 





philosophical coldness with which they would touch upon the | 


complete without it.’ IT—‘he book—-MY book—the book of 
Nokes! What sublime thought is this! and being so sub- 
lime, what a pity it is that it is made so cheap! Happily for 
my enjoyments, I was then unconscious of its frequent appli- 
cation, and was therefore possessed and clevated by the com- 
prehensiveness of the compliment, that made me—Nokes— 
essential to the refinement of generations present and to come! 

‘ No library can’be considered complete without IT!’ 

The Bodleian, wantiug me, would be little more than a 
place for lumber—the library of the British Muscum an undi- 
gested mass of printed paper—in a word, every library on 
the face of the earth, with Nokes absent from its shelves, 
would cease to be, what Cicero has called it, the ‘soul of a 
house,’ and must henceforth be considered a chaos of words 
and sentences 

There was, I repeat it, a conspiracy among the reviewers 
to lift me high, only to make my fail the greater. With a 
refinement of cruelty, they evidently bound themselves to one 
another, to face it out to all the world, that urtil Nokesarose, 








and particular account of the growth and death of the‘ Lion’ 
of a Party, from the earliest appearance of his mane—from | 
the first note of promissory thunder in his voice—carrying | 


til every hair fell from his sinewy neck, his voice broke, and | 
his tail—a thing that had been admired by countesses—was | 
thin and limp as any thread-paper; being, indeed, most anx- | 
ious to lay before the reader a truly philosophical account of | 


explanatory of our object, to a gentleman—now a clergyman, 
late a ‘ Lion’—in every way qualified to instruct and delight 
the reader on the important theme ; and we beg leave, on the | 
part of our subscribers and ourselves, to.acknowledge the | 
spirit of courtesy and promptitude manifested in the subjoined | 
communication—as we conceive, the very model of an epis 
tle, albeit the publisher has his own opinion on the style of 
its conclusion: — 
To the Editor of ‘Heads of the People.’ 
SaTANnsFIELD, Nov. 5, 1838. 

Mr. Eprtor: In reply to your flattering cammunication, 
I have to announce to you my readiness to serve you, and in- 
struct your very numerous readers, on the terms herein 
subscribed, and shall, of course, consider the insertion of 
this letter in your inestimable publication—(I have not yet 
seen -the first number, it having, unluckily, fallen into the 


| the world was in comparative darkness, but, being risen, 
| there was light indeed! From the moment that my roarings 
| were first acknowledged, all men shrunk and dwindled ; their 


him through the affecting glories of his too short triumph, un- | brains lost ‘their cunning;’ their books—written o’er and 


o’er with golden sentences, made beautiful with glowing 
scenes of life, consecrated against the tooth of time by the 
noblest wisdom and the deepest truth—(for all these pretty 
things had been said and printed of them)—were, when I 
drew my gray-goose Hudson, made as ‘nought.’ I dipped 
my pen in ink, and jo! the pages of all other men, from that 
moment, became blank paper. I nibbed my quill, and a hun- 
dred literary throats had mortal gashes! 

Nor was this sufficient. It was not enough that all other 
men were slain that I might sit upon a throne of carcasses, 
but the dead—the illustrious dead, as I had heard them called 
—were dragged from their tombs and stripped of their wind- 
ing-sheets to make my robes more ample. I was crowned 
the King of Foolscap and the Lord of Ink! 

Years have elapsed since I felt the glow—tho delirium—of 
my new-born fame. I write this ‘a wiser and a sadder 
man ;’ but remembering, as I do, the ‘ Nokes’ mania—TI had 

ublished a poem in quarto, on—-(but it matters not)—recol- 
Coie the ‘furor Nokesius’ thai—brought abou: by the con- 
federacy of reviewers—pfticted the town, I am convinced— 








hands of Lambskin, a most respectable attorney of this vil- 
lage, who, in a fit of indignation, consigned it to the flames, 
for, as he said, “‘ the unprovoked, unprincipled and atrocious 


&c.)—I shall, I say, consider the insertion of this letter as an 
acquiscence in what I trust will appear a very trifling remu- 
neration, which, as the money is to be expended on charita- 
ble objects, it will, I trust, be forwarded to me as above 
without one minute's delay.* 

To begin my history : 

I have been a ‘ Lion’—have been taken ‘ among ladies’— 
have ‘ aggravated my voice’—have had my mane curled, my 
tail-knot decorated, my hide made sleek, my teeth filed, my 
nails sharpened, and have stood amidst a ‘ party’ as stands 
the portrait (with a proof of which you have kindly favored 
me) to these my confessions. 


from nobody to somebody—from mere John Nokes to ‘ Nokes, 
the author of iy 





* Nokes.’ 


‘Shakspeare,’ ‘Dryden,’ ‘ Pope’——‘ Nokes’! ! 











without the coarseness of 
but with no touch of the profanity of 





,’ that ‘though 








we are 
our oa 


ic phrase, this our glorious metropolis is—a vast || ful to our late employers, who, in the very dead time 


for ‘ Lions !’ 





met, as, when we 


hts in an Opera-Box,’ we 


knowledge of the etcy, verily believed. 





us dumb. 





libel contained in ‘ The Lawyer’s Clerk,’ on a profession in-, 
volving the dearest interests of mankind—a profession that,” | 


Never shall I forget my sensations as I gradually changed 


How I rejoiced at the loss of ‘Mr.’! I was ‘Nokes’! In 
simple and expressive oneness, ‘ Nokes’! I no longer owed 
any thing to the courtesy of life—to the cheap civilities of 
socicty—I had sloughed the common title bestowed on the 
‘great vulgar and the small,’ and was purely and greatly 


I was astounded at the discoveries of myadmirers. I found 
by all the reviews that I had ‘the grace, the vigor of . 
,’ ‘the imagination of ——, 





had succeeded in depicting certain emotions, not even he, no, 


* We may be wrong; our memory may deceive us; but when we 
were sub-sub-sub-editor to ‘The Gimcrack,’ the fashionable annual, 
which admitted no contributor under the rank of baronet, we think— 
tty sure—we could almost swear—nay, we are ready to take 

at we have seen, generally in the form of postscript, the 
very words put in emphatic italic by our contributor from Satansfield, 
in the wera lotde rp hgh least Se the Co caaned eqns 
a and jewels of‘ imcrack.’ It may be charged 
on we have, in this strange coincidence, shown ourselves ungrate- 


of winter, 

e-and-ten-pence per bushel, turned us only for not 

me They are whelped every season ; teenie that Sir Mulehead Bogby was an vist Lateh “| 
evanescent as buttercups, they every season || E lish baro given out ‘his copy web hw 
fons is, they do not die body and bones, but have a most || little poem toa ‘ Loudon Sparrow’—to be printed next to 
and depilatory disorder—a mortality that || of Dewlap’s °T’ 
and little more—a disease that strips them 
and tail, and mgne; yea, that makes the very 


t and not an 


d for this ars, 
mistake we were turned away, when coal———But an honest sense 
pride and manly independence makes Ed. 


and I write this upon due deliberation, my mind happily raised 

above such vain distinctions, possessed, as it at present is, by 

domestic affections, the care of a tolerably large family, two 
| cows, and a flock of geese—I am convinced that had I inmy 
days of literary glory condescended to the meanness of pub- 

lishing as my own composition—giving to the world as the 

bright-haired child of my own brain—the very beautiful, and, 

by the way, too-much-neglected old English ballad of ‘ Nancy 

Dawson,’ I should not have stood in need of benevolent critics 

who would have gone up to their very elbows in ink to make 

the ballad mine, and, in despite of the production of the 

original, have sneered it down as a contemptible slander, a 
venomous invention, the malignity of which was happily its 
own antidote. Whilst, as a réinforcement, other generous 
critics would have risen up, and, descanting on the graphic 
originality of my ballad, have advised, and in words not to be 
mistaken, Shakspeare and: Milton to ‘ look to their laurels!’ 
Maturely considering the indulgence shown to me, can I think 
otherwise? Was I not culogized as the first poet who, seek- 
ing into the hidden recesses of resemblances, had likened a 
‘virgin’ to an ‘ungathered flower’? Was I not smeared 
from the crown of my head to the sole of my foot with honey 
for the simile of ‘life’ and a ‘river’? Had any man, it was 
triumphantly asked—had any poet—(and it only evinced the 
various and sublime capabilities of poetry, observed the re- 
viewer, that so many thousand years had passed, and that so 
beautiful and yet withal so palpable an emanation of true 
poesy had been reserved for the present day)—had any poet 
struck out so touching, so original a thought ? 

I swallowed this, every word of it; and every syllable did 
me, as I thought, a world of good. I fattened upon incense— 
grew corpulent upon musk. The evil hourcame. I was put 
into a room ina party, with another poet, as Brummell would 
have said, ‘damp from the wet sheets of the press.’ I caught 
cold, fell into a rapid consumption, and was in six months 
typographically dead. I have dwelt thus long upon the cruel 
eulogies bestowed upon me by a brotherhood—a sworn band 
of critics—that the reader may judge me with charity, when 
shaking my mane, showing my teeth, and twisting my tail at 
the hundred parties whereof I was the rere attraction, 
or, in more familiar phrase, the ‘ Lion.’ What an atmosphere 
of joy I breathed! I stood and moved with five hundred 
lovely eyes upon my tail; and wherever I turned my head I 
beheld smiles, and now and then heard sighs that——but no! 
I am now a married man. 

How the women would flutter, and smile, and blush, as I 
approached! How would they drink my words’as they werd 
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honey-dew! How, with downcast eyes and hesitating lips, 
would venture to praise my ‘divine poem’—and then, 
how would they bind me in a solemn promise ‘ to write some- 
thing, if orily a line,’ in their albums ! 

Was it possible for a mere ‘ Lion’ to endure these bland- 
ishments with no change of head or heart? Was it possible 
to hear myself quoted—and by such lips—and remain nothing 
more than Nokes? To be assured that my lines were inevita- 
bly to the end of the world household things—creatures that 
would perish only with the language—to be told that poetry 
had ‘ received a diviner form, a higher influence—was destined 
to work a mightier change in the social habits of a people 
than could have ever been predicted for it, and all since the 
Q ce of Nokes?’ Now, such were the precise words— 
for they sank indelibly into my heart—conveyed to me at ‘a 
party,’ by a tall gentleman in a blvod-colored satin waistcoat, 
embellished with gold catterpillars, who having hunted me 
into a corner, and delivered himself of the above opinion, im- 
mediately put his card into my hand, and tried, but could not 
express the sense of honor he should feel, if I would but con- 
descend to sit to him for Somerset House! Now, the painter 
with the gold catterpillars was the tenth artist who, on the 
evening in question, had flattered me bya like request. Eight 
I had aheady promised, and—— 

And here I feel it due to Mildpen—(by the way, he had 
never been a ‘ Lion,’ though he tried hard for the dignity ; 
but somehow, when he strove to roar, he could rise to nothing 
better than whistling; and for mane and tail, they would not 
come kindly, do what he might)—I felt it due to Mildpen to 
state that it was he who saved me from the ninth promise ; 
for I caught his benevolent eye, and saw his expressive mouth, 
and I civily refused; Mildpen congratulated me on my 
escape; assuring me that the man was ‘a vulgar dog—a pot- 
house artist—a fellow who knew nothing of society, as he 
piqued himself on the stern reality of his likenesses, never 
putting a single spoonful of sugar into his colors, but painting 
authors just us they were. Now, in the hands of Honey-brush 
—the gold-caterpillar artist—you are safe; he, depend upon 
it, will treat you like a gentleman.’ With this assurance, I 
sat to Honeybrush; and am bound to say that he turned me 
out of hand in a very satisfactory condition. He painted me 
with a military cloak slipping off my shoulders—most liter- 
ary lions were then painted in military cloaks, as if at their 
leisure hours they were majors of cavalry—my hand, with ten 
rings upon it, supporting my head—my forehead an enormous 
piece of white paint, and my eyes fixed upon a star, poetically 

laced in a corner of the picture within an inch of the frame. 

was seated ona rock, with a very handsome inkstand beside 
me, and my right hand grasping, as if in a spasm, of inspira- 
tion, an angel’s feather! Altogether I made a very pretty 
show; though a contemptible critic—after my leonine death 
—declared the picture to be an ingenious mixture of the ser- 
aph and the man-millinet. 

It would, probably, Mr. Editor, lead me beyond your pre- 
scribed limits, were I to touch upon all the portraits painted 
of me in my rearing state. It may be sufficient for me to ob- 
serve, that the artists have caught me in every possible vari- 
ety of attitude and expression: cross-legged—leaning—sprawl- 
ing—with arms folded, and arms a-kimbo plative— 
smiling—sneering, and for the admirers of the sublime and 

ignified, according to Dryden— 

*I looked a ‘Lion’ with a gloomy stare, 
And o’er my forehead hung my matted hair!” 
This last portrait, I am happv to state, was hung so high, and 
in so dark a corner, that very few ladies knew of its existence. 

However, to quit the pictorial theme, which I resign with 
renewed acknowledgements of the kindness of Mildpen, a 
really fine tellow—at the present moment, I am told, editin 
‘The Weekly Thunderbolt’ in Penzance—an excellent fellow, 
for it was he, who on our return from a party in Fitzroy Square, 
in a moment of high excitement, pointed out to me the shop 
(the only shop in London) in Tottenham Court Road, where 
white kid gloves were cleaned at only three-pence per pair; 
white kid gloves being, in my days, a more exclusive wear 
than at present: a most expensive article of dress too, for 
mere literary ‘Lions,’ for I know not how others have suffer- 
ed, but I never took mine off at any party, that I did not lose 
at least one of them.” 

I have endeavored to describe my sensations as my leonine 
nature came upon me: [ have now—and [ shall as briefly as 

ible touch upon the distressing theme—to speak of my 
ings as I again felt myself falling back to mere man. My 
fate is, however, the fate of all ‘ Lions.’ 

I was in the strength of my reputation, wher Buggins, the 
great poet, and romance-writer, arose. 

‘We met—’twas ina crowd;’ 
but I saw the women hanging round him—all the ten artists, 
nine of whom had done me, watching him to catch him for 


* Mr, Nokes will regret to hear that the worthy individul who kept 
this most convenient establishment—we knew it well—has since been 
om Mr. Nokes alludes to his losses of kid gloves whilst a‘ Lien ;’ 


ity and ingeniousness of his nature, he is a ay 
igmorant of an astonishing but withal complimentary fact. The trut' 
is, let a ‘Lion’ of a Party only u: ve himself, and the women—we 
have seen them do it—steal the kids. The pretty enthusiasts will have 
a relic of ‘the wonderfulcreature,’ and thus commit a theft, which even 








‘Somerset House’—a fashionable publisher (turning his 
to me’) glaring at Buggins, as if he would have looked into his 
very bowels for ‘copy,’—and two editors of rival magazines 
(their backs to me) emiling graciously on what I felt to be the 
‘ Lion’ of the night. 

I retired early from the scene; and never—never shall I 
forget the cool insolence with which one of my former wor- 
shippers, a beautiful girl, who had already appeared in one 
of the handsomest of the annuals, met me retreating to the door, 
and with her eye on Buggins, and half-turning her back to 
me, she cried, ‘ What! going? good-bye.’ 

I went home, suspecting, nay more than suspecting, my 
fallen condition. The fact, bowever, was put beyond a doubt, 
when in the next number of ‘ The Annihilator,’ I read the fol- 
lowing passage—a passage taken from fifty eulugies redolent 
of incense. The words were as follows: 

“To say that Buggins has risen beyond all former poets in 
the portraiture of men and things is to say nothing; as he has 
surpassed all men, so will no man ever surpass him. In a 
word, he has all the grandeur (and ten time more) of Nokes, | 
without one particle of his weakness!” 
That ‘without !’ My fate was sealed: from that moment 
my mane came off in handsfull ! 

The ‘ weakness of Nokes!’ I who had been quoted—lauded 
for energy—superhuman power—but it matters not; had [ 
malice, the evil passion would be more than satisfied, for in a 
year or two afterwards, I perceived in ‘ The Annihilator,’ the | 
following gratifying intelligence : 
“For Slopskin—the new star that has risen in the firmas | 
ment of literature—it may be truly said of him, that he has 
more than all the vigor of Buggins, without his poverty of ex- 
pression.” 

And what is Slopskin now? No ‘Lion,’ but Bottom the 
weaver. Another ‘ Lion’ came with a ‘ without’ a something 
of Slopskin, and lo! Slopskin is now mere mortal man. 

I retired from London in disgust; having, however, had 
the satisfaction of seeing myself bound in sheep for the use of 
schools—went to cellege—entered the church, and here I am 
in the parish of Satansfield, on the limited income of two 
hundred pounds per annum, house-rent, coals, and candles, 
included; no ‘Lion,’ but an unshaken pillar of Protestant 
ascendency; please todirect Mr. Tyas to immediately forward 
me thirty pounds for this article, and believe me yours, truly 
and affectionately, Joun Nokes. 
We will add nothing to the ‘confessions’ of the late ‘ Lion:’ 
they shall stand unmixed ‘ with baser matter.’ 





| 
| 





Martuer By.es.—He had the greatest readiness at a pun 
or repartee ; and many instances of these, and of his sarcastic 
humor, are still repeated. A few of them will give an idea 
of his manner: After his trial, he was sentenced to confine 
ment in his house, and a guard was placed over him. This 
was done for a short time, and then the guard was removed. 
On some further complaint, a sentinel was again placed over 
him. He was soon freed, and no further noticed. In speak- 
ing of these transactions, he said “‘ he had been guarded, re- 
guarded, and disregarded.’’"—Directly opposite to his 
house, still standing at the angle of Nassau street, which was 
formerly without pavement, there was a very bad'slough in 
wet weather. It happened one day that two of the selectmen 
who had the care of the streets, driving in a chaise, stuck fast 
in this hole, and were obliged to get out ia the mud to extri- 
cate their vehicle. Dr. Byles came out, and making a very 
respectful bow, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have often complained 
to vou of this nuisance without any attention being paid to it; 
and I am very happy to see you stirring in this matter now.” 
—In the year 1780, a most extraordinary obscurity pervaded | 
the atmosphere, on a particular day, which is always design- 
ated as ‘the dark day.’ The darkness, though perhaps not | 
greater than what happens for a day or two in London almost 
| every year, from an accumulation of fog and smoke, excited 
tonish g peopleaccustomed to a clear atmosphere, 
and to some timid minds a good deal of alarm. A lady who 
was a neighbor of the Doctor, though above any superstitious 
fears herself, yet sent her son, a young lad, with her compli- 
ments to him, to know if he could account for the uncommon 
appearance of the day. His answer was, ‘“‘ My dear, you will 
give your compliments to your mama, and tell her I am as 
much in the dark as ske is.”"—A ship from London brought 
out 300 street lamps for the town of Bostoo. It chanced that 
on the same day a female neighbor, who was a new light, 
with a weak mind and whining manner that was not very 
pleasing, called to see him. ' Wishing to get rid of the visit, 
soon asked, with a tone calculated to excite curiosity, if 
she had heard the news. “ Oh, no, dear Doctor! what news?” 
“ Why, three hundred new lights have come over in the ehip 
that arrived this morning from London; and the selectmen 
have wisely ordered them to be put in irons immediately.” — 
His visiter ut once hurvied:away in great anxiety to make fur- 
ther inquivies~A :person: with this disposition to sarcasm 
must sometimes ex pose bimself to retorts of the same descrip- 
tion, as occasionally to him. Having paid his ad- 
dresses unsuccessfully to a lady who afterwards married a 
gentlemaw by the name of Quincy, the Doctor on meeting her 
said—‘‘So, madam, it a you prefer a Quincy to a 
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. How courageous are women when really admire! To seize 
Si plese of hid from the very paws of a‘ Lion’ Ep. 


biles, God would not have afflicted Job with them.” Bost. pap. 


Byles."*> “*Yes; for if there had been any thing worse than || Broke 





BY ROBERT : ODORE. 
How - the water come down at Lodore? 
ere it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling, 
Here smoking and frothing 
In tumult, and wrathing, 
It hastens along, conflicting and strong ; 
Now striking and raging, : 
As if a war waging, 
Its caverns and lofty rocks among. 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound; 
Smiting and fighting— 
A sight to delignt in— 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and flittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and reunding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and meeting and beating and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, . 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing, and clashing; 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are b 
All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar: 
And ths way the waters come down at Lodore. 


From * Heads of the People! 
THE STOCK-BROKER. 
BY OWEN PENGUIN. 

Ir is universally admitted that we—the English—are 
very best people to be found in the world; and yet, it he 
sometimes occurred to us, that rather too much deference ¥ 
paid to wealth in this country. It is not, pa have 

ll tured to opine, the all-in-all j 
ally ventured to opine, the all-in-all—the cod bes bo 
















‘tottle of the whole.” We 7 been now 
into the momentary belief that poverty is not 4s 
famous, and that virtue in rags a hardly dealt by when 
sent for three months to the tread-mill; it = 
months—say six weeks. Having avowed our heresy, wep” 
ceed at once, lest we should be ‘ put down by clamor, 
Profound was the remark of that sage, who must havered 
human nature to some purpose, when he averred ¢ Lend 
were guod and bad of all professions. We are entry 
suaded of this. Honest lawyers are to be found, ife me 
but diligently look after them; the treasurer 5 
not always go off to America; and orphans ay * 
by their right. Accordingly, there are good.and bed O% 
rs—meny very good—some so-so, by # o 
20 at one time, and so et another—and « fewi 
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Indeed, we once knew a gentleman of the last 
bad eno he is now settled in New South Wales,) who, 
el appeared to him with the intimation— 
‘Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones is coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes’— 
bethought him, “‘ What a glorious spec. if one 
ne dad, and effect a sale of him by retail tc the 
- hu 
"The overweening reverence for wealth (which is at once 
the criterion of, and the substitute for, morals) to whica we 
hare adverted above, certainly sets men upon strange con- 
wivances to acquire it. Money must be got, or how is aman 
be respectab: le ? The wherewithal must be forthcoming, or 
i js one’s station in life to be preserved? An income must 
ie realized, or how is Mrs. Robinson to make head against 
ihe Jenkinses, who have just mounted a carriage, put their 
mao, with unexceptionable calves, into livery, and secured a 
with a little yellow wig, and a triple row of curls 
iehind it, for all the world like the aristecracy? 

Your Stock-Broker manages all this, By his so potentart 
ie lures the specie toward him. With wenton heed, and 
pddy cunning, he flutters about the Money Market for a 
yore or two of years, and then retires at a premium of a 

of a million. But when I speak of “your Stock- 

,” I do not mean your formal, careful, business-like, 
lative fellow, who buys in and sells out to order; who 
neeives directions from his agricultural friend in the country 
pinvest a thousand or two for him in the Three-and-a-Halb, 
the crops being so bad, and the price of corn not much abore | 
yrenty; and who attends the old lady, from Kensington, 
ame a quarter, to guide her hand while she signs the books, 
wi to satisfy her queries respecting the sponge, and whether 


“those wicked Radicals” really do intend to wipe off the | 


National Debt, as they threaten? It is true, this cautious in- 
dividual is sometimes bitten by a crazy maggot, and ventures 
a litle in Exchequer Bills, and nibbles at Tontine Deben- 
ures; and will buy a reversion, if the physician has really 
sbaken bis head every day, during the last fortnight, at your 
asthmatic uncle; but he is plaguy prudent. He does not buy 
apig in a poke; he must see the suckling, and determine 
wether he is real dairy-fed. He looks before he leaps, and 
be looks a long while, and makes a small skip of it after all; 
ud if he can but get a paring off a slice of a loan, he goes 
home by the omnibus to his box at Clapton, waters his gera- 
tiums in the fore-court, and really thinks Mrs. Brown was 
qute right the other day—there is room for a small coach- 
house and stable. 


Your real, bona fide Stock-Broker is a different class of be- || M: 


ing. To him the various turns of fate below are important 
only as they affect the turns of the market. He is solicitous 
about the funds which he never sees, and which he has noth- 
ing directly to do with; and can tell the price of Consols to 
a eighth at any given minute in the day. 

The Stock-Broker is either a Bull or a Bear—fanciful desig- 
mations! Would you fain know, dear uninitiated reader, why 
he is thus playfully and zodlogically ranged? It is the nature 
of the bull to toss—for proof, look up and see yon retributive 
drover in the air! It is the nature of the bear to pull ‘ with 
downward drag austere ’—witness the fate of Antigonus in 
‘The Winter’s Tale,’ as related by the Clown. ‘Will that 
humor pass?’ as Nym says. The Bull, then, speculates upon 
trise in stocks—the Bear upon a fall. But should the Bull 
get his horns entangled, or the Bear singe his paws, while he 
isendeavoring to make himself warm, he is forthwith trans- 
formed; or, as Peter Quince currently reported of Bully Bot- 
tom, he is ‘ translated’ into one of your tame villatic fowl; and 
fowl, too, with an unhappy disqualificaton in one of its legs; 
in other words, he becomes ‘a lame duck.’ Some, with more 
love of metaphor than of ornithology, term him a waddler. 
any one be curious enough to wish to see either these 
or these Bears, let him by no means enter their den in 
Court, Bartholomew Lane. Lack of sedentary em- 
renders sportive and frolicsome, and the pre- 
humor pervades both old und young. They are all 


Spire 


wags of the first water—practical Joe Millers. If kicking a 
a hat about the Exchange were pleasant badinage, 


weeremoniously shouldering the intruder, were agreeable 
et, they might for wits. As it is, they are great in 
cai repartee; full of animal spirits—manual Sheridans. 
Sut, if he will plant himself near the west end of Bank Build- 
may see some of the lay-brothers of the establishment 
are net Members of the Stock Exchange) rushing to 
cansult the Consol-thermometer, hung forth at the house at 
i and if the oo Mercury be high or low, as 
may happen, he will hear the Bull roar, or the Bear 

fowl, to his heart’s content. 
Pow is the luckless wight who has driven his hogs to this 
Per He has taken good care beforehand to soap 
tails, and to put them upon their mettle; and it is as- 
‘wishing how well they contrive to elude his fingers. The 
t bristle does he ever see of the herd again. For in- 
a there was Parsons, the button-maker, of Cannon-street, 
we knew well. Fortune had favored Parsons: that is 
ay, after years’ screwing and scraping, he had got 


f 


Fe 
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approved, as he emphatically said, “at home.” In hapless 
hour, Parsons turned an eye—both eyes—to the Stock Market. 

Be it known, that Parsons had been for thirty years a loco- 
motive clock, that neverrequired to be wound up. You -ight 
tell the hour by him—the minute: his outgoings and incom- 
ings, his risings and sittings, were invariable. But he now 
became volatile, transitive, discrepant—a breathing enigma. 
His wife—he himself endearingly called her his “old wo- 
man”—could not make him out at all. “Drat the man! 
what was he after? running in and out, and out and in, like 
a dog in a dancing school. His top-story wanted repair; he 


(the palings were toe high for that)—had been chosen and 





will beat their makers. Fortune’s wheel revolves with more 
will never nick the right minute. “Heigho! the wind and 


a very different tenement (in which r Parsons breathed 
before the new act came into operation. 
And now it behoves us to furnish a brief account of this 


think he would be inclined to do so. 
have come in with the Conqueror, but, if he did, he came in- 
cog. The truth is, Grayson’s sire was a ticket-porter, and 
his mother cleaned out the oftice of old Perkins, the Stock- 
Broker, whose father had been swamped in the frightful burst 


“ Bubble and Squeak.”’ 


conceived an affection for him, 1aized him to the stool, taught 
his young idea how to dabble; and finally died, leaving him 
the whole of his property—no trifle, I'll warrant you. Long 
before this last event took place, however, Gregory Grayson 
had become an adept in the art and mystery of stock-broking, 
and so he went on, mending and improving, 
* Till old Experience did attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’ 

He is now warm—very warm; some call him red-hot. You 
might be fifty thousand out in a guess as to what he is worth, 
and name a high figure too. 

Who knows—Gregory Grayson is not the man to care ifall 
the world knew—that he married the daughter of the laun- 
dress who brought home his linen every Saturday night, with 
a little mis-spelt bill, receipted, it would seem, with a skewer? 
rs. Grayson once had personal requisites of no mean order, 





and is now as handsome as fifty-five will permit her to be; 
and, really, she is very much of a lady; much more of it than 
many who have been born, but appea: never to have been 
bred, to it. And the two Misses Grayson are, in our opinion, 
charming girls, who can talk of poetry and Bellini, ‘ Shak- 


Misses in the parish of Bloomsbury. They were once mis- 
taken, in the dress circle, for the Honorable Misses Some- 
body: we forget the name, but we have heard the story told 
a hundred times in Woburn Place: it is a great favorite with 
Mrs. Grayson. 

It is more easy to exemplify the character of bp | Gray- 
son than to describe it. One morning he was seated in his 
office in Warnford Court, ‘ doing a little bit of retrospective,’ 
as his friend Larkins would have said, when that gentleman 
himself made his appearance. Mr. Larkins was one of those 
individuals who make it their business to attend to the busi- 
ness of other people, and whose pleasure it is to look upon 
every thing as a joke. 

“Caught you in a whitey-brown study, I see,” said he. 

“Not at all,” said Grayson. 

“‘ Have you heard any thing about Tom Beccles?” asked 
the other. 

“No. Ihave only this moment got here. What of him?” 

“Oh! flown—gone—off! Ha! ha! how you look !—gone 
without bidding any of us good-bye, I assure you.” 

Mr. Grayson ejected a piercing whistle: ‘‘Who told you 
this?” 

“ Friend Bradbury,” said Larkins. “ Settling day to-mor- 
row, you know, and it was far from Tom's wish to settle. As 
he can’t pay all the difference, he prefers paying none—ha! 
ha! But phe’ by the length of your phiz, he has let you in 
—eh? Come, that ’s devilish good, ‘pen my honor;” and 
Larkins grinned with the zest of a man who knows that he 
has a good thing all to himself. 4 

Grayson’s face was certainly at a considerable discount at 
this intelligence. ‘ But Beccles has property?” he said, in 
a slightly impaired tone. vrs 9 

“ All settled, it seems, upon his wife, some months since,” 
said Mr. Larkins, coolly. “Tom considers it-e sacred duty 
to take care of his wife and family: be hes said as much, and 
so the devil a rap will be got out of him.” 

“ The scoundrel!’ muttered oa 

“‘ What’s the figure?” asked with an eir of indif- 
ference—“‘ to what tune?”’ : 

“ About fifteen hundred—rather more,” groaned Gregory, 
as he returned his book to his pocket, efter ruefully gazing at 


it for some minutes. 








‘ebout ten thousand pounds. He thought of retire- 
Muswell Hill. very place—the of all 
terrestrial Paradise, without any fear of the serpent 





was damaged in the upperworks!” And soit fell out. Cards 
than railroad rapidity; and stocks will fluctuate, and people | 


the sly dog has done. Bradbury tells me he has lately dis- 
covered a dubious brother's imaginary widow with a huge 
supposititious offspring, and has resuscitated a helpless grand- 
mother to keep them company; so that, you see, he has 
elaims uponhim. A pity they did n’t turn up before he made 
so many bargains.” 

“I'll learn more about this,” said Grayson, snatching his 
hat from the desk with unwented fierceness. 

** By the bye,” said Larkins, taking his arm, “I saw you 
looking at a play-bill yesterday.” 

“ Yes, yes, I believe I did,” replied Grayson impatiently; 
“ my girls wish to see the new play at Covent Garden.” 

“ You never bet, I think ?” inquired his friend. 

“Never!” 

“Sometimes at whist,”’ returned Larkins, “I have seen 
you. I'll tell what: I’ve taken fifty to thirty with 








the rain.” The one fell upon, and the other whistled round, | 
his last) from the snug little villa at Muswell Hill. He died | 


worthy gentleman. Gregory Grayson cannot, we believe, | 
boast of an illustrious descent; and, if he could, we du not | 
His ancestor might || Cherokees and the White Elephants, to be divided equally 


of the South Sea Bubble. Old Perkins was wont to term it; misfortunes of his friends, never drawing out the smallest por- 


1 


speare and the musical glasses,’ as well as the best brace of 


“ Sweet—very sweet,” remarked the other. “ Guess what 


Lightly, that ‘ Garden’ does n’t do so well as ‘ The Lane’ 
| this season, if ‘ The Lane’ gets the Cherokees, and concludes 
an engagement with the three White Elephants from Siam. 
| Shakspeare can ’t stand against the Cherokee War-dance and 
|the White Elephants. 
| “D——” Gre, was about to say— Shakspeare ”—but 
he checked himself, and bestowed his malediction upon the 
among them. “Good bye—I’m very busy now;” and he 
| hurried from his imperturbable tormentor. 
| Grayson had a large fund of philosophy, but unhappily, 
| with mistaken generosity, he reserved the whole of it for the 


'tion of it for his own use. He was, so to speak, ‘in a devil 


The unimpeachable manner in which young Gregory cleaned ! of a way’ all the morning, and walked home at four o'clock 
the shoes of Perkins, probably suggested to the latter that the | with a particularly bad upinion of mankind in general, and of 
lad might be made admirably fitted to step into them. He | the individual hight Beccles in particular. The man at the 


‘crossing in Bloomsbury Square, saw afar off that his accus- 
tomed half-pence would not be forthcoming on that day ; and 
{the footman, when he descended to the kitchen, reported that 
|the old chap had snapped his nose off in the passage, and 
|muttered something about warning, and a place he knew of 
|in Gower-street. 

““No going to Brighton this winter, Mrs. Grayson,” cried 
| Gregory, as he entered the drawing-room. 

“« My love!” exclaimed Mrs. Grayson. 

«My dear papa!”’ duetted the girls; but there was some- 
thing in the husband and father’s face that told the three la- 
dies it would be worse than useless to raise that question at 
| present. 
| It was not until the evening, in the drawing-room, that 
Gregory opened the case of ‘‘ Grayson o. Beccles,’’ which he 
did in a speech more remarkable for its feeling than its brevity. 
dhe discussion upon it was scarcely concluded when Mr. 
Lightly was annoynced. The usual salutations having been 
gone through, Mr. Lightly seated himself. 
| “I did not see you in the city to-day,” said Grayson. 
“* Have you heard about Beccles ?’ 

“‘T have.” 

“ What do you think of him?” 

“* A man of the world.” 

Grayson thought this a deuced heartless speech, and gave 
a dissenting grunt. 

“When is Mrs. Lightly going to invite us to see the lite- 
rary lion she spoke of?” inquired one of the girls, 

“ Did Mrs. Lightly tell you she had secured a literary lion?” 
said Lightly; “ah! I remember, but he ’s no lion, I assure 
you; no more like a lion than a little trimmed French dog. 
Can I say a word to you in private?” he added, turning to 
Grayson. 

“Surely ;” and the old gentleman led the way to the 
| dining-room. 
| “Settling day to-morrow,” said Lightly, with assumed 
calmness, 

“ What a collector of rare news you are!” cried Grayson, 
ironically. 
| “I have stranger news to communicate; I shall be a de- 
faulter.”” 

“Good God! Lightly, you do n’t say so?” 

“True as two farthings to a haif-penny,” replied Lightly, 
shaking his head. “ Hang it, Grayson, it’s devilish hard too.” 

Grayson was mute for some minutes. “* Why do you come 
and tell me your misfortunes?” he said, at length; “I’m 
not interested in the matter: nothing between us, [ think?” 

“ Nothing; but you ’ve been friendly to me, my dear fel- 
low, and I felt I must unburden my mind to. somebody, You 
won't believe me, but, upon my soul, I hardly dare go home. 
Poor Emily!” 

“There it is,” cried Gregory, ‘“‘ you ’re so sanguine and 
headstrong, Lightly. I've always told you so. You would n’t 
take my advice. You ‘ve got the money in your pocket be- 
fore it comes out of the Mint. You're as bad as poor Ber- 
ners, whe blew out his brains in ’25.” 

“He!” cried Lightly; “no, not quite such a fool as Ber- 





ners. Why, he’d ms os Ce then, order the 
dough to be made for the dumplings.” 


“ And you,” returned Grayson Pt ad yh An 
when rt nl sowing i. corm } that ’s all the ditference. 
What ’ deficiency 

o Five chotsatid—rether mote,” said Lightly. 

“ Um—awkward—very awkward. What do you mean to 
do?” 
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“Oh! I shall he able to make it up shortly, I dare say,’”” 


returned Lightly ; “ but, in the mean time, there ’s the devil. 
I must sell the place at Clapham, cashier the servants—tiger 
included—and live low and fight low, until things come round.” 

“ Mrs. Lightly won’t much like that,” remarked Grayson. 

“Mrs. Lightly wen’t much like it,” answered the other ; 
“ but I ’ll tell you, Grayson, what Mrs. Lightly wild like, and 
does like—a man of honer better than a rascal.” 

Grayson’s face underwent a slight convulsion. 
tioned as though about to rise. 

“By the bye, I’m detaining you,” cried Lightly; “I'll 
bid you good night.” 

“Tf you ‘ll call upon me,” said Grayson, “ to-morrow 
morning at ten, you shall have a check for six thousand, and 
our settling day shall be this day twelvemonths.”’ 

“Do you say so?” exclaimed Lightly, springing to his 
feet, and accomplishing a snap of the fingers, that made the 
wine-glasses ring upon the sidebourd. ‘ Hang me, if I don’t 
have a painting of you, Grayson; you shall be drawn as the 
good Samaritan. Howard was a humbug to you;” and he 
turned upon his heel, and passed his hand across his eyes. 

“I’m a great fool,” thought Gregory Grayson, as he 
walked up stairs, “ but ¢hat, as Perkins used to say, comes 
by nature. Lost fifteen hundred odd by Beccles, and may 
lose six thousand by Lightly. No matter. The girls shall 
go to Brighton, this winter, notwithstanding.” 

We saw Lightly, the other day, in his cab. He was in 
high spirits, and the tiger looked as formidable as ever. He 
—— Grayson six weeks since. (This was told us in eon- 

ence. ) 


He mo- 





THE DYING SENECA, 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 

He died not as the martyr dies, 

Wrapped in his: living shroud of flame ; 
He fell not as the warrior falls, 

Gasping upon the field of fame: 
A gentler passage to the grave, 
The murderer’s softened fury gave. 


Rome's slaughtered sons and blazing piles 
Had tracked the purpled demen’s path, 
And yet another victim lived 
To fill the fiery scroll of wrath ; 
Could not imperial vengeance spare 
His furrowed brow and silver hair? 


The field was sown with noble blood, 
The harvest reaped in burning tears, 

When, rolling up its crimson flood, 
Broke the long-gathering tide of years } 

His diadem was rent away, 

And beggars trampled on his clay. 

None wept—none pitied; they who knelt 
At morning by the despot’s throne, 

At evening dashed the laureled bust, 


And spurned the wreaths themselves had strown ; | 


The shout of triumph echoed wide, 
The self-stung reptile writhed and died! 





SCENES AT THE LONDON PENNY THEATRES. 
The dramatis persone of the Penny Theatres keep up in 
most cases a very close intimacy with the audience. In many 





instances they carry on a sort of conversation with them dur- | 


ing the representations of the different pieces. It is no un- 
common thing to see an actor stop in the middle of some 
very interesting scene, to answer some question asked by one 
of the audience, or to parry any attempted witticism at his 
expense. This done, & actor resumes his part of the per- 
formance as if nothing had happened ; but possibly before he 
has delivered half a dozen sentences more, some other ques- 
tion is asked, or some other sarcastic observation made by 
one ef the auditory, in which case the performer again stops 
to answer or retort, as if by way of parenthesis. A cross fire 
is thus sometimes kept up between the audience and the 
actors for several minutes at a time, and to my taste such 
‘keen encounters of the wits’ of the parties are much more 
amusing than the histrionic performances themselves. De- 
cidedly the best thing of the kind which I ever witnessed 
while collecting by personal observation materials for this 
chapter, occurred about four months since in an establish- 
ment some forty or fifiy yards off High Holborn. A poor 
fellow, short in stature, and half starved in appearance, with 
a coat, which but for its tails would from its shortness 
have been mistaken for a jacket, came forward in the midst 
of the piece to treat the audience to one of his best vocal ef- 
forts. I do not now recollect the name of the song, but it was 
one of course of a prodigiously comical kind ; for all the songs 
at these establishments are remarkable for their excess of the 
comical. I could not help thinking with myself, what a dif- 
ference there must have been between the poor fellow’s actual 
mood of mind, and that in which the song made him appear. 


The audience, however, did not seem to be encumbered by | 


any thing in the shape of moralization, but were clearly re- 
solved to have as much amusement as possible for their penccs 
Most heartily did they laugh at the most laughable things in 
the song. far all was well; for they had an undoubted 
right, having paid for it, to exercise their risible fuculties as 
much ¢s they pleased ; but in the middle of the song a little 


urchin threw a potato at the vocalist and hit him right on the 
forehead. As might be expected, he suddenly paused, and 
made a remarkably rapid transition from the comical to the 
tragic. He put his hand to his forehead, and looked for a 
few seconds terrifically at the part of the house whence the 
potato was projected. At last he stammered out, in half- 
indignant half-pathetic tones, “‘ Who did that? ” 

“ Tt was not me,”’ answered one. 

“ Nor me,” said another. 

“‘T did n’t do it, any how,” observed a third. 

“Nor Leither,” shouted a chorus of voices. 

“ Perhaps nobody did it,” said the poor fellow, with an as- 
pect of great simplicity. 


laughter. 

“ Whoever did it,” said the songster, becoming better hu- 
mored as the pain abated; “ whoever did it, might, at any 
rate, have boiled the potato first.” 

“Vat for?” inquired another of the patrons of the penny 

a. 


“T ll tell you what for—” 

Here the vocalist was interrupted by a voice—‘ Oh I knows 
vat for!”’ 

“No you do n’t,” said the actor. 

“T do though.” 

‘Vell, vat is it for?”’ inquired a little sickly-looking boy 
who sat beside him. 

‘Vy, bekase as how if it had been a boiled ’un, it would 
| have been so soft as not to have ’urt him.” 





“No, that ’s not it,” suid the poor fellow. 
“‘ Vell, vat is it then? ’’ shouted a dozen voices. 





| voice, from the centre of the audience. 

i| “Let ’s have it then,” said the voculist. 

|| Voy, bekase if as how it ‘ad been a boilt you could have 
{| eaten it.” 


} urchin, in which the vocalist could not refrain from joining. 
\| He then endeavored to resume the song at the place at which 


|| he was interrupted; but not being able to remember it, ob- || 


|| served with infinite good nature, “ Oh, we must begin again ;” 
|| and he did begin again and end too in excellent style. 
jj I will just mention one other amusing proof of the familiarity 
|, which so generally subsists between the corps dramatique at 
| Penny Theatres and the audience. It occurred about eight 
|| weeks since, at Cooke’s establishment in the New Cut. The 
|, piece which had been performing wus one of so awfully a 
|| tragic kind, especially toward the conclusion, that even two 
|! policemen, a elass of men not said to be remarkable for their 
|| susceptibilities on such occasions, who had stationed them- 
| selves in a dark corner of the house, for the purpose of pouncing 
| on two young thieves, whom they expected to make their ap- 
pearance that evening, could not refrain from affording some 
| indications that they, any more than the rest of the audience, 

were not insensible to the touching scenes which were passing 

before them. The dénowement was at length at hand. The 
| piece was a love one; and the lover, goaded on by the vio- 
: lence of the green-eyed monster’s operations in his bosom, 
determined to be revenged both on his rival, and on the mis- 
; tress of his heart for countenancing the tender advances o- 
any one but himself. No sooner had he formed his deter- 
mination than he prepared to carry it into immediate effect. 
He procures a pair of pistols and a dagger. He loads the 
former, and concealing them, with the dagger, under his cloak, 
seeks a meeting with the intended victims. That meeting he 
soon gets: he discovers them both together in very earnest 
and affectionate conversation. He discharges one pistol at 
his rival, and the other at his sweetheart, and then plunges 
the dagger into his own bosom. The whole three fall almost 
instantaneously; but as they fell, and while the audience were 
all wrapt in horror at the frightful tragedy, out came from 
behind the scenes a ragged boy, with a corduroy jacket, and 
a basket in his extended hand, and stepping over the bodies 
of the dying trio, as careless-like as if he had been walking 
on Waterloo-road, sang out, “ Apples!—six a penny!” A 
little dog, at the same instant, as if the thing had been the re- 
sult of concert, sprang also from behind the scenes, and set 
up a loud barking. The affair was infinitely ludicrous, and 
converted, as if by some magical influence, the horror and 
sorrow with which the audience were overwhelmed but a mo- 
ment before, in consequence of the dreadful tragedy they had 
witnessed—jnto a loud and universal roar of laughter which 
was only put an end to by the fall of the curtain. 

Grant’s Sketches in London. 





Diamoxp Cut Diamonp.—We have often heard of the 
long time it has taken to decide a game at chess, when the 
parties were both first-rate players, or were very equally 
matched. Instances of this kind have occurred in playing at 
cards, where the opposing parties were both honest. It also 
repeatedly occurs when it so happens that both parties are 
dexterous at cheating. A rather singular instance of this 
kind took place in London a short time since. A Frenchman 
had become proverbial among those with whom he was in the 
habit of playing, for the unerring certainty with which hegained 
from all who ventured to play with him. At last, as might 
be expected, seeing no chance of winning, every one refused 
to engage in the unequal trial of skill. An Englishman, who 
had heard of the triumphs of Monsieur, expressed his readi- 

a 








“Per’aps not,” answered a little rogue, amidst peals of 


“I ’m bless’d if J do n’t know,” said a tin-trumpet sort of 


A shout of laughter followed the clever observation of the |; 


ness to enter the lists with him. The parties played for 
houts without intermission, and at the end of that time three 


in respect to winning or losing, much about 
theycommenced. They then stopped to hove ae ae 
frestment. ‘Sare,” said the Frenchman, in a sort vr ” 
per,to a party who accompanied the Englishman a ti 
friend is a very clever man at de cards; deuced clever ” 
“He is a very clever fellow,” observed the Englishmen = 
shalltry him again,” said Monsieur. As he made the 
servetion, he proceeded to the room in which they had * 
playng, und which was fixed on as the scene of their future 
contest. He had scarcely quitted the place, when the other 
made his appearance, and observed that the Frenchman 
the nost skilful player he had ever met with. The Mg 
agair met, and the cards were again produced. Thee 
was renewed at eleven o’clock, and continued without j 
missbn till six next morning. At the end of that time, 
|the sarprise of each other, they found that they had left of 
|just as they had begun. They were respective] 

_s 3 : pectively the mio 
| astorished at this, as neither had ever before met with his 
jequal. “ Sare,” said the Frenchman, “ you are de best player 
il ever met with.” 








‘And you, Monsieur,” returned the other, “are the only 
| gextioman from whom I could gain nothing.” 
| “ Indeed, sare!’ said Monsieur, hesitatingly. 

“It’s the fact, I assure you.” 
| “Sare, I’m quite surprised at your skill.” 
|| “I’m no less so at yours, Monsieur.” 
|, “ You’re de most skilfullest man at de cards in Engiana® 
| ‘Not while you are in it, Monsieur,” replied the 
/man, with a smile. 
| “Sare, I cheated, and yet could not gain from you," ». 
, marked the Frenchman, hurriedly and with great emphasis, 
| feeling it impossible any longer to restrain his surprise at the 
circumstance of being unable to play a winning game wih 
ithe Englishman. 
| ‘And, Monsieur, I did the same with you, aud yet youare 
|no looser,” remarked the other, with a corresponding energy 
of tone. 

The enigma was now solved: both had been cheating the 
whole night, though each was unconscious of the dishonest 
| practises of the other. And so equally matched were 
| in their dexterity at cheating, that each rose from the table 
|| with the same amouut of money as that with which he st 

down. The cheats cordially shook hands, seemingly much 
' gratified that they had at last ascertained how it was that ne- 
| ther could gain from the other. —_ Grant's Sketches in London, 








| Te Pore or Rome.—The celebrated Baron de Geramh, 
now the Abbé Joseph, Procureur-General of the Convent of 
| La Trappe, in a work lately published by him, entitled, ‘4 
Journey from La Trappe to Rome,’ thus pourtrays the pre- 
ent Pope :—“ Gregory XVI. is 75 years of age, but does not 
appear to be more than 60. His health is so good, that it 
| promises, for the welfare of his church, a prolongation of bis 
life for many years. Before his elevation his Holiness be 
, longed to the order of the Camalduli, and he still observes some 
|of its austerities. Although his august head is adorned with 
| the triple crown, and his authority extends over all nations: 
|he lies by the side of a magnificent bed, on a low and miser 
jable couch, with only a straw mattress, and his mode of liv 
, ing is not better than that of a gentleman with a very hum, 
ble fortune.” 





Curious Memortat.—A Memorial drawn up by Bom 
parte, when quite a young man, on the Cultivation of the 
| Mulberry-Tree in Corsica, was read at the last sitting of the: 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, by M. Blanqui- 
In it the writer observes that the climate of the Island is a 
mirably suited for this kind of agricultural industry, and mer 
tions an unsuccessful attempt made by an Intendant to that 
effect, which failed only through the carelessness of =“. 
prietors, who allowed the Mulberry-Trees to perish. 
plants had been delivered to them gratuitously from four grest 
nursery-grounds established for that purpose. The Memorial 
terminated by a recommendation to the Administration of the 
Island to take this branch of industry under [its special pro 
tection. 





New TaHeatricaL Association.—A Meeting was cor 
vened in the early’part of November, in London, for the pur 
pose of furthering the benevolent objects of a new The 
Association. James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. was ia te 
Chair. Resolutions were passed for the organization of the 
Association on the principles of a Mutual Aid Society, rely 
ing for its chief support upon the contributions of its mam 
| bers, in order to divest the relief it will afford to 
actors, their widows and children, of a character purely 
|mosynary. The property of the Association is to be 
jin five Trustees. The object of the Society is to extend 1 
| the sick and decayed, and the widows, of the whole British 
Stage, that succor which they are now condemned to 
in precarious resources. 








ELPIGRAM——A SPENDTHRIFT. 





Tom buys whate’er delights his eye, ‘ 
Good, bad, or great or small ; a 
But he that all would quickly buy, aaeiy” 
1 Will soon be all. a 
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many SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1839. 
rer —The Sphere of Legislation.—There is evinced, in the 
man, “ your writings of some of the leading journalists of the day, a dis- 
ever, sare,” ition to restrict the action of Government to @ much nar- 
de the m rower sphere than it has hitherto been permitted to occupy. 
y had beey We speak of course of the doctrines of the Evening Post of 
yA future our city and other journals of ne Pg — neither the pre- 
°n the other of the sentiment to which we @ nor its expres- 
reas a bended by the limits of any party. Radicalism ia 
Tine is proper sense and within rational limits is more widely dit 
ithout inter. fused now than at any former time, mainly because the science 
it ton to of Government is more generally the theme of study and re- 
" of fection now than heretofore. He who thinks deeply on th's 
net with ty subject is almost always a reformer in some sense, and not 
e best player jafrequently he who is most resolute among the upholders of 
‘ting institutions against the rude assaults of reckless in- 
are the only — is himself at once sensible of their real defects and 
and anxious so remove them. Thus the Courier & Enquirer 
and American of our city, known as able champions of what 
may for convenience be termed the Conservative side in poli- 
, ‘ jes, are yet more thoroughly Radical in their doctrines and 
ihe Ha a views of the proper objects and boundaries of Legis- 
lation than almost any journals of the opposite party. We 
7m you,” re except, of course, the Evening Post, which for years has main- 
ail awh tained with signal ability and a good degree of consistency 
; game with the position of the leading exponent and organ of Radicalism, 
ina sense wholly apart from any in which it might be applied 
: Pe: to existing party associations. Though a political journal in 
energy the narrower as well as the broader sense of the designation, 
cheating the its position has ever been that of alliance with, rather than 
he dishonest subservience to, its party. 
d._ were they We would not be understood to intimate by employing the 
nae term Radicalism that there is any thing wholly novel in the 
i doctrines of the school to which we apply it. Substantially 
= a the same ideas may be found, we believe, in the writings of 
es in London, Bentham, of Hazlitt, and other distinguished essayists of the 
n de Gera, present century, and in those of many older authors. We speak 
1e Convent of of the Post and its school only as the most prominent cham- 
entitled, ‘4 pions of the faith now in the field. Of this faith, the essence 
rays the pres- is hostility to ail laws which interfere with, whether to stimu- 
bot one late or suppress, the pursuits of individuals, so long as they 
bases shall not occasion direct and positive harm to ethers. This 
Holiness be is the idea, more or less thoroughly developed and carried 
observes some out as personal conviction or circumstances have seemed to 
ape require. By none has it been consistently and absolutely 
a pon maintained; for even the Post has given at least a tacit ap- 
s mode of liv proval and support to laws forbidding the establishment of 
1a very hum. agencies of a particular Bank, suppressing Bank Notes below 
Five Dollars, &c. &c. Still, the platform of modern Radi- 
by Bone calism rests on hostility to legislative intermeddling with in- 
vation of the dividual interests as its basis; and its doctors put forth as an 
aM od axiom that every man is the proper and only qualified guar- 
* rae dian of his own interests and morals, the sole director of his 
hangs own pursuits and the artificer of his fortunes, and that Gov- 
ondant to that erament can have no business with any of these—that its 
ss of the sphere of duty is limited to the securing to him of his rights 
rer Fk great ud restraining him from encroaching on those of others. 
The Memorial Is this sound doctrine? There can be no doubt that ‘ the 
stration of the world is governed too much,’ unless it can be governed better 
s special pro ~that human folly, short-sightedness and selfishness, to which 
tot even Government is impervious, have been productive of 
ing _ = = evinced in the manufacture of laws the seme as else- 
n, for Beyond question, we have oiten bad laws and bad 
. on in the tdministrations of government. Error and imperfection are 
ization of the inseparable from whatever bears the impress of humanity. 
Society, rely But is the abuse of power by law-makers und ministers so 
s of its mem habitual and flagrant that we are compelled to restrict it 
—~ rely within the narrowest possible limits? Is the community 
3 to be vested Prepared to determine that the only duty of Government shall 
to extend @ henceforth be to prevent the aggression of one individual upon 
vip hana the rights of another, and that all action beyond this is ille- 


fitimate and injurious? Such is certainly the fair inference 
from the doctrines of the Post school; but is it the dictate of 
wisdom and experience? We demur. We have been accus- 
omed to regard Government not as a mere league for mu- 
tual defence against aggression and flagrant wrong, but as an 






to preclude or punish injuries but to devise benefits. We 
regard a State or Nation as an association of the people of a 
certain district for whatever desirable purposes may be more 
easily and effectually subserved in their joint than their indi- 
vidual capacity. Of course, there must be some general 
limit to the exercise of power Ly the community over the 
rights and interests of its members; but that limit we would 
place, as civilized men have always placed it, very far outside 
of the one which allows Government no duty beyond the pro 
tection of the weak against the strong and the community 
against hostile incursions, We would feel its influence not 
merely in the evils which it averts but in the blessings which 
it occasions. 

The discrepancy here existing is by no means a merely 


L$ 
the majority or Administration party in the Senate, has in- 
troduced a similar bill in that branch, which, in spite of the 
opposition of Mr. Young of Saratoga, was immediately re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole instead of the Bank 
Committee, by a vote of 22 to 10. 

The revision and modification of the Inspection Laws, as 
recommended by the Governor, also attracts the attention of 
the Legislature. In the Senate, the subject has been referred 
to a Select Committee of one Member from each Senate 
District. 

The reduction of the fees of the Register and Assistant in 
Chancery and the Clerks of the Supreme Court, has been re- 
ferred by the Assembly to a Select Committee on that part 
of the Governor’s Message which refers to the subject. On 





specula'ive and therefore an unessential one. No man can 
say that Government is not at present the channel through 
which many vital necessities of civilized existence are sup- 
plied, and supplied more cheaply and efficiently than they 


motion of Mr. N. Cook of this city, the same Committee have 
been instructed to inquire into and report upon the propriety 
| of reducing other emoluments such as those of Surrogates, 
| County Clerks, &c. 


otherwise would be. The existence of public roads, of com-'|| Mr. Porter of Niagara has introduced a bill to divest the 
mon schools, of mails, and a thousand other positive and uni- || Sate Printer (Mr. Croswell of the Argus) of the life interest 
versal benefits procured through the agency of Government, |! i, the Public Printing given him by the existing law, and elect 
testify strongly to this point. We know, indeed, that an emi- le State Printer every three years, as Comptroller, Attorney 
nent Radical writer (Mr. Leggett) has declared that he |General, &c., are now chosen. This bill will certainly pass 
would prefer to leave even the establishment of Post Offices || 1)... y ouse, but probably be defeated in the Senate. 

and transportation of mails te the promptings of private en- 


. t lowi > i i 
terprise. But, aside from the consideration that no mails || da ape on Ge re ey in each branch ef the 


would be conveyed under this system except upon routes of || Committee on Claims—Messrs. Sterling, H. A. Living- 
themselves productive, it must be evident that private enter- } — 5 me ms Pan 
eer ‘ ie i n Finance—Young, Paige and Verplanck. 
ae Wag to eugyly de wanes oft ne 7 I On the Judiciérg—Raworde, N. ieee and Tallmadge. 
particular, and to guarantee the transportation of letters ] On the Militia—Jones, Spraker and Lee. 
and journals from any part of the Union to any other, would || On Canals—Dickinson, Skinner and Hull. 
encounter a thousand obstructions and impositions from which | 


On Railroads—N. Johnson, Paige and Fox. 
Government, by its intrinsic energy and power, is protected. \ On Roads and Bridges—Huntington, D. Johnson and Fox. 
A section of country wanting in public apieit might refese to || On Literature—E. P. Livingston, Sterling and Verplanck. 
. : : || On State Prisons.—Hunter, Edwards and Peck. 
construct suitable reads for mail transportation; an ignorant || On Banks and Insurance Companies—Powers, Wager 


and prejudiced community (such as still exist in sections of |! and Moseley. 








the Union) might be led to interpose more positive obstacles. 
For all this there would be no remedy, no redress. Indi- | 
vidual rapacity and meanness would very soon learn to mu?- | 
tiply these obstacles for their own selfish advantage. That 
these are by no means shadowy apprehensions may be learned | 
from the most ordinary experience, and is strongly exhibited | 
in the fact that the community, in imparting to certain of its | 
members the right to construct a railroad, a canal, or other | 
work of decided and universal benefit, is obliged vo protect | 
them against extortion by conferring on them the a 
power of taking individual property at a fair valuation with- | 
out being compelled to treat with the owner for its surrender. 
The general existence of such a provision affords strong evi- ' 
dence (were any needed) of its necessity. 

We have considered this subject with no immediate refer- | 
ence to the kindred question—Does the community, under its 


a controlling supervision over the morals of its members, by 
the enactment of laws for the suppression of intemperance, 
gambling, &c. &c.? This, also, is a power which has been | 
practically asserted almost céextensive with the existence of 
Government, but its legitimacy has been the theme of vehe- 


Gallon Law in Massachusetts. The reader’s own reflections 
will apply so much of the argument under the former head as 
is properly applicable to this mooted question. 








State Legislature.—But little of the important business of | 
the Session had teen consummated at our last advices from 
Albany. The Committees have been constituted—by ballot | 
in the Senate, and by the usual mode of appointment by the 
presiding officer in the Assembly. After balloting to form | 
the Committees, the Senate next balloted separately to de- 
termine which Member of each Committee so chosen should 
Chairman thereof. The Committees thus constituted are in 
the hands of the majority of the body, as they should be. 

A bill was early introduced to the Assembly by Mr. Taylor 
of Ontario, repealing unconditionally all restrictions upon the 
issue and circulation of Small Bank Notes. It has been re- 
ferred to and reported from the Bank Committee, and is now 
before the Committee of the Whole. There is no doubt of 
its passage through this House; and there would seem little 








‘weciation to secure good as well as to prevent evil—not only 








political organization, properly possess the power to exercise | 


ment controversy, especially since the passage of the Fifteen } 


! 
|| On Engrossed Bills—Reed, Head, Hawley, Cornwell, 


| On the Erection and Division of Towns and Counties— 
| Skinner, H. A. Livingston and D. Jobnson. 
On Agriculture—Nicholas, Ciark and Hawkins. 
| On Manufactures—Clark, Furman and Hunt. 
|_ On Medical Societies and Medical Colleges—Hull, E. 
| P. Livingston and Peck. ; 
| On Privileges and Elections—Beardsley, Works and 
ywers. 
On Engrossed Bills—Hull, Hawkins and Huntingion. 
| On Indian Affairs—Fox, Jones and Peck. ‘ 
| On Expiring Laws—Wager, Dickinson and Lee. 
On Expenditures—D. Johnson, Maynard and Hunt. 
On the Incorporation of Cities and Vilages—Van Dyck, 
| Powers and Tallmadge. 
_ On Public Buildings—E. P. Livingston, Van Dyck and 
urman. 
On the Poor Laws—Spraker, Beardsley and Maynard. 
On Charitable and Religious Societies—H. A. Living- 
ston, Young and Nicholas. 
ASSEMBLY. 
| On Ways and Means—Messrs. Davis, Barker, Adams, 
| Leigh, Herrick. 
On Grievances—T. Armstrong, Wheeler, Sawyer, MeIn- 
tosh, E. Clark. 
On the Judicia 
Chatfield, Taylor. 
| On Privileges and Elections—T. B. Cooke, G. Reynolds, 
Case, Stoughton, Barnard. 
On Expiring Laws—Conklin, Hornbeck, Griffing, Carver, 
| Johnson. 
| On Claims—A. Smith, Scott, Salisbury, T. Judson, Norton. 
| On Colleges, Academies and Common Schools—Taylor, 
Norton, Denniston, Chapin, Hunt. 


Pe 


ry—Lawrence, Bishop, McElrath, L. S. 


| Sawyer. 
| On the Erection and Division of Towns and Counties— 
| Hurd, Marsh, Bower, Toffey, Gilchrist. 
| On the Incorporation of Cities and Villages—Cavhart, 
, Livingston, Blackledge, Frost, Isaacs, 

On Canals and Internal Improvements—N. Cook, E. 
Clark, Enos, Lewis, Hurd. 

On Agriculture—C. E. Clark, Voorhies, Bergen, Healy, 
More. 

On the Internal Affairs of Towns and Counties—Hub- 
| bard, Welch, Gage, G. Reynolds, Brewer. 

On Charitable and Religious Societies—Zabriskie, Fil- 
ley, Lott, Isaacs, Watson. 

On Railroads—Scoles, C. Clark, Stewart, Jefferson, Hub- 
bard. 

On Roads and Bridges—Sisson, Stull, Yauncy, Bartlett, 
Dunham. 

On Banks and Insurance Companies—Kellogg, Childs, 





doubt of its becoming an act, as Mr. Skinner of Oswego, of 


Sprague, G. S. Green, Cary. 
On State Prisons—Hammond, Filley, Doyle, Frost Hascall . 
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On the Petitions of Aliens—Hogeboom, Drew, Johnson, 
A. H. Green, Lybolt. 

On the Militia and Public Defence—Pentz, J. Arm- 
strong, Porter, J. McKinney, Couch. 

On Indian A ffairs—Lewis, Olney, A. Cook. Coe, Blake. 

On Trade and Manufactures—Labagh, Oakley, New- 
berry, Jackson, Barker. 

On the Manufacture of Salt—Gould, Peck, Marsh, Ells- 
worth, Axtell. 

On Two-Third Bills—Hascall, S. T. McKinney, A. G. 
Chatfield, Ferris, Benham. 

s On Public Lands—Crooker, Benham, Morgan, J. B. Smith, 
trong. 

On Medical Societies and Colleges—Pratt, Axtell, Lowe, 
Ellsworth, Fox. 

SELECT COMMITTEES ON THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

On so much as relates to the General Banking Law— 
Porter, Leland, S. T. McKinney, Stout, Brodhead. 

On so much as relates to erecting a Monument to the 
Memory of De Witt Clinton—De Wit, A. H. Green, Wells, 
Lawrence, Stoddard. 

On so much as relates to the Fees of the Register and As- 
sistant Register in the Chancery and Clerks of the Supreme 
Court—Stout, Stevens, J. N. Reynolds, Leigh, Scoles. 

On so much as relates to the State Lunatic Asylum—E. 
B. Judson, McElrath, North, Hunt, Bergen. 

On so much as relates to the United States Deposit Fund 
—C. E. Clark, Bliss, Slaughter, Welch, T. Judson. 














Matxr.—The new Legislature of this State convened at 
Augusta on Wednesday thé 2d inst. In Senate, Job Prince 
was elected President, having 13 votes to 8 for Timothy 
Bontelle and 2 scattering. In the House, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Speaker of year before last, was elected to that post over 
Elisha H. Allen, Speaker of last year, by 101 votes to 65, 
and 4 scattering. It will of course be understood that the 
successful candidates are supporters of the National Admin- 
istration, and that minor officers of like faith were elected by 
each House. 


Itu1xo1s.—The popular branch of the Legislature of this 
State have adopted the following resolution by a vote of 76 
to 9: 

“Resolved, That it is inexpedient to collect the State rev- 


enues in Gold and Silver exclusively, and to provide for its 
safe-keeping and disbursement by the officers collecting the 
same. 


This is what the lawyers would call a negative pregnant, 
and is of course intended to give a back-handed rap to the 
Sub-Treasary scheme. Whether the Legislature would say 
as much directly, is problematical. 

The elestion of State Officers by joint ballot of the two 
Houses was about to come on at our last advices from Van- 
dalia, and, in the closely-matehed situation of the rival par- 
ties, much solicitude was felt for the result. 


Avasama,.—The friends of the Administration in this State, 
with the ‘State Rights’ supporters of the Sub-Treasury 
Scheme, recently held a joint Convention to preparefor the 
next August Election. Gov. Arthur P. Bagby was nominated 
for reélection. As tke result of the union of those parties, 
and te keep all Whigs out of Congress from the State, a law 
has been passed directing the choice of Members of Congress 
hereafter by General Ticket instead of Districts. (Our ob- 
jections to this mode were recently stated in considering a 
similar project in Maryland.) The Convention proceeded to 
nominate for Members of the next House, Judge Pickens in 
place of Mr. Lyon from the Mobile District, Dixon H. Lewis 
for the Montgomery District, (which he now represents— 
elected as a Whig, but a follower of Mr. Calhoun ;) and Har- 
vey W. Ellis (recently defeated, for the second or third time, 
by Geo. W. Crabbe, the sitting Member,) from the Tuscar 
loosa District. We have not the proceedings before us, but 
presume Messrs. Chapman and Martin, present Adm. Mem- 
bers, were nominated or recognized as candidates from the 
Northern and Western Districts. If the two parties coalesce 
firmly, there would seem no doubt of their entire success. 


C .—In the Senate, on Wednesday, an unimportant 
but exciting debate sprung up upon a motion to print certain 
resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Vermont, touching 
the subject of Slavery and the Abolition of Slavery. Mr. 
Prentiss of Vermont presented the resolutions. They em- 
bodied sentiments strongly hostile te the system of Slavery, 
and favorable to the Abolition of Slavery ia the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr, Prentiss, in presenting them, made the customary mc- 
tion to print. ’ 





Mr. Calhoun spoke in a very excited manner in regard to 
the resolutions from Vermont. He was not only opposed to 
printing, but considered the resolutions as dangerous and 
destructive to the Union of the States. The course of the 
Abolitionists he considered destructive of the best interests of 
the States, and, if persisted in, would forthwith lead to the 
dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. King of Ala. spoke in a manner still more excited, and 
said if the matter embodied in the resolutions was discussed 
and considered, he and his friends would leave the Hall, and 
the Union would be dissolved. 

Mr. Lumpkin of Geo. was surprised that the motion to 
print should be persisted in, and moved that the motion to 
print be laid on the table. 

Mr. Prentiss said that he asked for printing as an act of 
courtesy to the State that he represented, and he was sur- 
prised that the motion should be objected to. 

The Yeas nnd Nays were demanded, and the motion to print 
was rejected—Yeas 27, Nays 9. 

The Senate proceeded to the order of the day, after the 
consideration of some miscellaneous business. 

Baltimore American. 


Deferred Articles. 

Massacuusetts.—The Legislature of this State convened 
at Boston on Wednesday the 2d inst. In the Senate, Hon. 
Myron Lawrenee was elected President and Charles Calhoun 
Clerk without serious opposition—there being but 3 Admin- 
istration men chosen to 20 Whigs, and 17 vacancies, mainly 
caused by the running of third tickets on the Temperance 
question. In almest every case, the regular Whig candidates 
are highest, and will of course be chosen when the vacancies 
are filled in Joint Ballot. After that, the Senate will stand 
37 Whig to 3 Van Buren. 

In the House, the first ballot for Speaker resulted as fol- 
lows : 
For Robert C. Winthrop of Boston........ Whig......334 


“* James Russell of West Cambridge .... Adm....... 150 
Scattering 2 (the candidates’.) Whig majority........184 
Luther S. Cushing was reélected Clerk with little opposition. 
Later.—The Joint Committee of the Legislature, to whom 
were referred the returns for Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, on Tuesday reported as follows: 
Whole number of votes for Governor ..e. sees e0000293,941 
Necessary to a Choice. ...- sees cecccsccecccseeess 46,971 
For Edward Everett... .ccceccccccsccccecceceesd1,642 
“© Marcus Morton. ....cccccccccccscesccecccces 41,795 
Scattering «ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessd04 
No return was received from Boston Corner, and the re- 
turns from Spencer and Holland were rejected. 


Whole number of votes for Lieutenant Governor. ....93,976 
Necessary to a ChOice. 2.6. ceeececccececceesesees 46,989 
For George Hull.....sccccccesccccccccccscceeee dL 977 
“ Theodore Sedgwick ...ecceccccveccceceseeees 41,610 
Scattering . ces ccccccccccccccccvescccccocccsseseed0o 
The returns from Spencer and Holland were rejected. 


Marytanp.—The new Legislature of this State convened 
at Annapolis on Monday of last week. In the Senate, Hon. 
Richard Thomas was elected President by the following vote: 


For Richard Thomas of St. Mary’s.......(Whig)....+.11 
“ Col. John Ely of Baltimore Co.......(Adm.)...+.. 8 


The two candidates declined voting. So the parties stand 
12 Whig to 9 Adm., as we have heretofore stated. 

The House of Delegates did not complete its organization 
till the following day. The vote for Speaker then stood— 


For Gen. Charles S. Ridgeley of Anne Arundel.(Whig)..39 
“ Dr. John O. Wharton of Washington......(Adm.)..32 


Allowing that the respective candidates did not vote, this 
exhibits as large a Whig majority in each branch as has ever 
been claimed by that party—three in the Senate and seven in 
the Housee We believe there were two or three Mem- 
bers of the House absent, who must be Administration men, 
but there is still a clear Whig majority in each branch, ren- 
dering morally certain the election of a Whig United States 
Senator for a term of six years from the 4th of March. 

The vote for Governor was counted on the Ist inst. and de- 
clared to stand, as we have already stated it— 


For William Grason of Queen Anne’s..{Adm.)...++++27,720 
“ John N. Steele of Dorchester ....(Whig)......27,409 


Majority for Hon. Wm, Grason......eeeeeeseeeceeseedll 

Mr. Grason was accordingly declared the Governor elect 
for three years ensuing, and was inaugurated on Monday of 
this week. 





NortH Caroiina.—The Senate of this State have con- 
curred in the Resolutions of the House adverse generally to 





Mr. Fester of Tenn. objected. 


| are not before us, but they are summed up'by the National: 
Intelligencer as follows : . 

“The resolutions condemn the E i recess, 
declare that it ought to be rescinded, mE yay . 
by the Senate—denounce the Sub-Treasury altoge 
that the public lands are the common property of all the Sta 
that Preemption acts are wrong, and that the proceeds fan 
sale of lands should be divided among the several States 
cording to federal population. They also censure the - 
travagance of the present Administration, and declare tha 
the Executive patronage should be abridged. ‘One of the 
resolutions inferms the North Carolina Senators that by 
perting the principles of the above resolutions they will — 
out the wishes of the people of the State, and another 
the Governor to transmit them to their Senators and Repre. 
sentatives in Congress.” 

These several propositions were separately adopted by the 
two Houses ; the vote in the House of Commons on that re. 
lating to th: Public Lands being 70 Yeas to 23 Nays. The 
whole were adopted by the House by 63 Yeas to 56 Nays— 
one Whig absent, one voting in the negative. In the Senate, 
they were adopted by 25 Yeas to 23 Nays—two Whigs ab. 
sent. They have been forwarded to Washington, and seem 
certainly to place Messrs. Brown and Strange, U. S, Senators 
from that State, in an unpleasant position. 

Later.—We learn that the Resolution which passed the 
House of Commons, condemning the plan of giving away the 
U. S. Lands under color ef reducing the Gevernment 
for them, had also passed the Senate of that State by a wi- 
umphant majority. _____ [National Intelligencer. 

Grorcis.—The Legislature of this State have passed a 
General Banking Law, very similar in its important provis, 
ions to that of our own State. We shall yet see the example 
widely imitated. The qualified Sub-Treasury Resolutions of 
the House have been defeated in the Senate. 

The ‘ Union’ Administration party of Georgia held a Con- 
vention at Milledgeville on the 17th ult. and nominated 
Cuarves J. McDonatp of Prekle County to be supported 
for Govemor in the election next October. We believe heis 
anew man in the political field, as the name is not’ familiar 
to us. 


and 











> The Mechanic, at Indianopolis, Ta., attempts to be 
surprised and indignant at the appearance of 2 certain letter 
disparaging the West in our paper a few weeks since. It says 
not a word of its original appearance in the New-Hampshire 
Patriot, another very widely circulated and influential paper, 
still East of us, and one calculated to have great influence on 
emigration. But no matter. We have already published a 
pertinent and well-written reply to the obnoxious letter, aud 
we find nothing to ad to it inthe Mechanic, We have never 
doubted that the sickness and mortality lately prevailing at 
the West has been grossly exaggerated, and local calamities 
made to appear universal. And yet. there is much truth in 
the representations of the disappointed emigrants or travelers 
to the West—and we try to publish truth on both sides of 
every important question. Here is another letter in the same 
strain with the obnoxious one; we give it for what it is worth: 

Correspondence of the Ipswich (Mass.) Register. 
Pexin, kt., Nov. 3, 1838 

The Illinois River is very low—scarcely navigable for flat 
boats. The crops are generally good. Corn is selling for 31 
cents per bushel; Wheat at 75 cents; Potatoes are worth 75 
cents. Money is scarce, and many of the farmers are 
25 per cent. for five years for money to enter their 
some have paid as high as 75 per cent. for a single year, and 
given their land as security. In fact, money cannot be 
I thought the hard times were severe in the Eastern country, 
but they are nothing com to the Western. I have 
traveled pretty much through the State, and cannot recollect 
seeing more than one or twe families that were free from 
sickness—either had the bilious fever or the fever and ague. 
Many and many a poor Yankee have I conversed with who 
would willingly return to Massachusetts, and be content with 
one meal per day, could he but get there. ; 

At this place the following prices are paid for Groceries: 
Sugar, common, New-Orleans brown, 184 cents per pound j 
Coffee 25 cents; Tea $1 50, and other things in 
Speculators are paying $4 per hundred for Pork. "My oni 
ion—made from observation—~is just this : a man with 
can do well in the Western country, but a poor man 
much better remain in the East. Yours, &e. Yanxee 


Col. Thomas J. Evans, now Speaker of the Indiana Howey 
will probably be the Whig candidate for Congress frow i” 
Seventh District, in place of Hon. Albert S. 





« the policy of the National Administration. The resolutions 





U. S. Senator. Hon.Ajeorge A. Hannegan, formerly 
ber, will probably b6 the Administration candidat. 























GENERAL NEWS. 


From the Alhany Argus. The report also states the amount of State Stock issued | 
COMPTROLLER'S REPORT. to Rail Roads in pursnance of acts passed at the last ses- | 
The Annual Report of the Comptroller was made to the | sion of the Legiditionn, as follows: 












on the 3d instant. | To the Catskill and Canajoharie. ....+....++0++se00 00 +++ +:8100,000 
aa ial and revenue of the several Funds are given ow Auburn and Syracuse.....- wee cee cenenees concecece, SUOMOO 
. the report as follows: _ PR RRR nester son cornenpter eietanononn 287,700 
io Cc Revenue. || “ “ New-York and Erie. .....ceeessseecsceceseceesseess 100,000 
F sw eee Sed Se ceoe seve $1, 707 ° Oars 2 eis 4uneckonnnatnennensaanennoorenntscene 
Schoo! Fadl cncseeeectecovetececes eek bee 1 
ak Fund s-xvs%. see wocnce er? ee OFFICIAL. 
U. & Deposit Fund. .«+eerseeeer serves eeeee 4, a) sees 266, Treasury DEPARTMENT, Jan. 1, 1839. 
DEBT OF THE STATE. The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Oc- 
Stock, 5 Y cent loan. ....+ +40. cesses evens sore oG561,500 00 tober 12, 1837, having been issued, viz. ....+..+.+ +++ -$10,000,000 00 
set om the Bank Fund, 5 ® cetit. ..-.+--006 esnecs>en 586,532 43 || And there having beep redeemed of them about....... 7,987,460 82 
Yass from Canal Fund, without interest. ..++++ +++» eeeee 800,000 00 ig cer enietemn ante tn plenoe? these eutjrais ott pices 
veces cccccscones$l,948,002. y AVE DEEN. 2.0000 center csccsseecess ; 
HP am hmmm etree There have been redeemed of these last about........ 378,400 78 
Lansed for Canals, © ¥ cont-- ++" «..e 8,759,599 88—$9,308,120 40 |] This leaves a balance ofall outstanding, equal toonly.. #7303,018 
Total debt. ..+00.ssceessereeceesecees eeeesGll, 256,102 34 LEVI WOODBURY, Secrretay of the Treasury. 





deducted the sum provided 
Irom this wanent of the Erie Canal debt $2,250,834 75 
And the money unexpended, belonging 
to the Genesee Valley and Black River 
Canals. sseeeecerserereesecereseseres 2607/6300 93—84,527,465 53 
balance of the state debt over the funds 
ye - sasenoevecenennntoasanaa 
The into the Treasury for the ordinary revenues 
of the General Fund for the year ending 30th Sept. 
1888, are stated At... -+++eeeeerceeeercerereeecs sees oB202,013 13 
Expenditures for the support of government......++++++. 844,289 55 
The Treasury has been aided by a loan of $581,000 from 
the Canal Fund, and $170,000 from the Bank Fund, to 
meet the expenses of the past year. 
The ordinary expenditures of the Treasury for the coming 


John E. Shell, Esq. has been nominated for Congress in 
the Brunswick District, Virginia, as the Whig opponent of 
Hon. George C. Dromgoole. He stands a slim chance. 

Col. Thomas S. Haymond, of Monongalia, (Whig) is an- 
nounced as a candidate for Congress in the Wheeling Dis- 
trict, Va., now represented by Rev. William S. Morgan, Adm. 
Louis Steenrod, Adm., is also named. Col. Haymond is 
very popular in Monongalia, but there is little chance for a 
Whig unless there is a division in the opposite ranks. 

Mayors.—Teunis Van Vechten has been re-elected Mayor 


seeeeseseeeee eeerseee 


recei 


Ber et sovenue for the year. 2.02. scsseccecessscesccees 416208] Of Albany, Jonas C. Heartt of Troy, and Thomas Rochester 
Total deficit...... a ddbdietsienl + -§261,80¢ || has been elected Mayor of Rochester—all Whigs, and chosen 


The act, chapter 356, of the laws of 1836, authorizes 
,000 to be loaned annually from the Canal Fund to rae s 
the General Fund, and the deficiency of revenue to meet|| OH10.—The House of Representatives in Ohio have passed 
the expenses of the Treasury will be made up from that} ® b'll to prohibit the circulation of small bills in that State, by 
dian. a vote of 37 to 31. 
states that the payments to the Common Schools 
on the Ist of February next, instead of being $110,000, as 
heretofore, will be. ..<00++eeeeeee $275,000 
To Academies. .... seecs.esseccsesccccescvccscecseecsseces 40,000 


A dividend of $25,992 73 was made to the Banks from 
the Safety Fund in May last, and there is the sum of $30,- 
000 to be divided this year. 

There was redeemed from the moneys belonging to the 

Safety Fund, bills of the Sackett’s Harbor Bank, amounting 


Total. .ccecscececscccecesceccs seseteseseeess -QIQB001 

The whole of which has been reimbursed to the Fund, 
with interest at the rate of 7 # cent for the use of the money 
advanced. 

There has beex paid to the Oneida Indians at Green 
Bay, $27,965 14, being one-half of the principal on which 
ennuities have heretofore been paid to them. A census 
was taken of the Oneida Indians, which shows a total of 
1284 souls--578 at Green Bay, and 706 at Oneida. 

The annuities paid to the several tribes of Indians for 


without opposition. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 

Since our last paper, the packet ship United States, Capt. 
Holdredge, from Liverpool, having sailed from that port on 
the 5th ult., and the packet ship Wellington, Capt. Chadwick, 
which sailed from Portsmouth on the 7th ultimo, have arnved. 
On Sunday last the British steamship Royal William, Lieut. 
Swainson, R. N., which departed from Liverpool on the 15th 
ult., also arrived. The latest dates by these arrivals are to 
_ day from Liverpool, and to the preceding day from Lon- 

on. 

Eyeianp.—Lord Durham arrived in London on the 7th 
ult. His arrival had created considerable sensation, and his 
brief administration of Canadian affairs, and his abrupt aban- 
donment of the mission are of course the subjects of much and 
varied animadversion. The Cotton Market exhibits a decided 
advance upon. previous accounts, though there was a slight 
languor at the latest date. 

Very disastrous shipwrecks had occurred on the British 
coast. 

The Dowager Queen Adelaide had ascended Mount Vesu- 


SO ee eee eres ee ereeerere 


On seeeesceceesceceesseccerscccccessesese 









1838, are as follows, viz:° vius with a retinue of twenty ns. e 

To the Oneidas at Green Bay........-.++seseeeseseeeeeees $3,411 22|| The duty on Foreign Wheat on the 13th was at the lowest 

a © Oneida. ...+6.sseeeeeeeeseee +++ 3,268 29 || rate, one shilling per quarter. 

: e Cayugas. .ecossscccersevccssesccssecees 2300 00 Parliament was P on the 5th December, in the 

aoe : | we ma reer er errr errr ey ereeeereeeeee = = usual form, until Tuesday, the 5th of February. 

“a « Gasntege. of 2,430 00|| ‘The merchants of Liverpool have memoralized the Premier 

~ictiaines St.Regis........ 2,398 33 || and the Minister for Foreign Affairs to exert the influence of 

oe Brothertown. ... +++ 2,142 79|| the British Cabinet, in conjunction with the Continental Pow- 
How-Steckbridge . ssereeeee 371 76} ors of Europe, towards effecting a termination of the disas- 

Total....++... coccecces - -$16,872 39 


trous warfare in Spain. 

To the honor of American credit, the London Morning 
Chronicle states that all the protested bills of the American 
firms, to the amount or two millions—two millions sterling ! 
—which were sent out by the Bank of England for accept- 
ance, had been paid with the exception of £400—four hun- 
dred pounds out of two millions—and of this sum, £70 has 
been amply secured and the balance considered good eventually. 

On the 14th all American stocks were in demand at im- 
proved prices; United States Bank shares £25 14s. 


The London correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, 


The revenues derived from the U. 8. Deposite Fund, 
tnd which are applicable to the purposes of education, are 
stated to be as follows : 

Interest on Deposits in Banks, in 1837. ...++.--ee00+++ 
Mortgages in 1837... ...sceccceceseveseccees 

- Oct. 1838.. ...00ecceeesseceereee 

Dotel. cocscccedsovbeeseccce ecccee Seccecesed $350,581 89 

After paying the annual appropriations from this rev- 
tnue for Schools, Academies and Colleges, there will re- 
main $127,581 89 to be invested as capital for the School 
Fund; which will make the total capital of that Fund $2,- 


. Hereafter, the addition to the capital of the School || who writes with ability and clearness, thus proceeds to give 
HH — ~~! serene of the U. 8. Deposit, will be about|| the most interesting intelligence up to the 15th of December. 
annua 


First he speaks of Lord Durham: 


His lordship landed at Plymouth, after being ex to all 
the late tempestuous weather, which has prevailed in the At- 
lantic, and around all the coasts of these islands; and simul- 
taneously with his arrival in England, came the intelligence 
of the renewed rebellion in the Canadas, and all the unfortu- 
nate everits which had subsequently occurred. If there had 
previously been the slightest doubt as to the nature of his re- 
ception by the Government, the arrival of the intelligence of 
the out-break in Canada, came to decide the question, most 
imperatively, against a Governor who had abandoned his post 
without permission, and to whose rashness and ineompetency 
his enemies could so fairly attribute the renewal of the diffi- 
culties in the Canadas—and consequently, his fate—as I have 
several times predicted—has been, to be received in England 


_ The Report ~ a gives a minute account of the proceed- 
ings under the General Banking’ Law. For this we have 
Rot room to-day. It appears by a table appended to the 
rt, that, up to the Sth of January, there were 53 As- 
‘ciation ; that the amount of cireulating notes a ine for 
we ,000 ; the total capital subscribed, $12,000,000 ; 
tnd aggregate maximum capital covered by the Asso- 
Cation was $437,000,000. 
A is also given, which shows the stocks issued by 
the several States. The aggregate amount is $i23,703,750. 
oe ane and authorized to be issued, is $141,- 
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some demonstrations of attention and respect *y the public at 
large. Upon his landing from the Inconstant frigate, no sa* 
lute was fired, in consequence of orders to that effect from the 
Admiralty, and this lately puffed up and grandiloqnent Gov- 
ernor of the Canadas, has been refused admission to the Queen, 
and to increase the expression of resentment and contempt, 
his Countess has received directions to resign, and has resign- 
ed, or rather, been dismissed from her office as Lady in wait- 
ing to the Queen. His lordship is now awaiting the meeting 
of Parliament, for an opportunity of justifying his conduct, in 
all its bearings on the recent and present condition of Cana- 
dian affairs; but to all present appearances, he is involved in 
the most hopeless disgrace with the Court, and will make no 
further figure in any post of importance in public life. 

The intelligence of the renewed rebellion in the Canadas, 
and its subsequent suppression, has made a profound impres- 
sion in this country, and further accounts are very anxiously 
expected by the Liverpool steam ship, which will probably 
arrive in three days from the present time. The English pub- 
lic are very generally in apprehension that the next arrival 
will bring intelligence of numerous executions of your citizens, 
who were captured at Prescott, and who, too probably will 
fall victims to the first burst of the revenge of the British au- 
thorities and population of the Canadas, though accounts of 
such sacrifices of life are invariably received in this country 
with the utmost regret. 

The mostimportant mercantile intelligence from this country, 

is the opening of the ports, for the free admission of foreign 

corn. This occurred yesterday—when the duty was declared 

to be one shilling per quarter, at which rate it will continue, 

until the importations may be sufficiently large to bring down 

the prices, and consequently to raise the duties again. 

The London money market has been abundantly supplied 

| with capital for the last ten days, as the Bank of England has 

been recently extending its accommodations to the bill-brokers, 

and merchants. 

The loans for the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and South 
Carolina, are all going off at prices satisfactory to the eon- 
tractors. 

ContTINENTAL.—Marshal Lobau, who commanded the Na- 
tional Guard in the Department of the Seine, having died, 
Marshal Gerard had been appointed to succeed him, and Mar- 
shal Molitor, it is said, would in his place be appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honor. 

The Hollando Belgic question was still in a state of uncer- 
tainty. There appeared, however, little doubt that the de- 
cision of the London Conference was favorable to the views 
of Holland. A diplomatist of eminence had been sent from 
Paris to London, with the view, it is said, of preventing the 
decision of the Conference being carried into immediate exe- 
cution. 

The views of the Russian Emperor are still the grand sub- 
ject of discussion. Large levies of men had been, some ac- 
counts say, ordered to be made in the Southern provinces of 
that empire, and magazine's of provisions and the materiel of 
war were also in process of formation, This would seem to 
indicate hostile intentions on Turkey rather than on the British 
possessions in India. Be this as it may, the English Govern- 
ment in that hemisphere, were availing themselves of the or- 
portunity to augment their armies there, and to march them 
to the points they say are threatened. 

In the Peninsula, there is still nothing decisive. 











The Parisian correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, 
in his letter by the Royal William, writes thus: 

“Panis, December 12, 1838, 
“‘ The arrivals by the Great Western from New York, have 
somewhat changed the face of politics in France. The em- 
barrassment, and it was ho here, the danger for Great 
Britain, caused Ly the insurrection in the Canadas, are deem- 
ed to have, for the present at least, passed away, The tone 
of triumph in which the Paris press spoke of those affairs, has 
given place to expressions of disappointment in the generality 
of the journals—others of them, however, conceal their cha- 
grin by avoiding all ref to the subject.” 
He seems to think that, in spite of the friendly disposition 
manifested towards all parties in France by Englishmen, 
virulent hostility is entertained. 
“For this feeling, no obvious cause has arisen, since the bat- 
tle of Waterioo, and its consequences, On various occasions, 
England and Englishmen have since become objects of admir- 
| ation in France; but the sensation was transient, and as often 
gave place to the old and detestable one of batred. Perhaps 
—but this is mere surmise—the acquieseence of Great Britain 
,in the conquest and occupation of Algiers by France, and the 
tacit admission of the right of the lattter to blockade Mexico 
and Buenos Ayres, have suggested the belief that the Lion is 
really dead, but this hypothesis is not a whit more honorable 
to the French character, than the imputation ef never forgiv- 
ing even a generous enemy. 
“On her side, England complains of the breach of her plight- 
ed faith, committed by France, in retaining Algiers. She 
complains also, of the complete departure of France from the 
implied and understood engagements assumed or imposed 
upon her by the quadruple alliance. She complains of the 














Detabesoserereccvscccccccers sees eras sgeceQl41,000,000 with the utmost contempt by the government, though with 


blockade of Mexico, on a provoked pretext, and the blockade 
ef Desees Ryets; en alleged qroude, welch (as T'observed 
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i na late letter,) had noexistence until after that blockade had 
commenced. England, moreover, suspects—whether correctly 
or incorrectly—that the French Government is not a true ally. 
She suspects France of intriguing in Egypt, through the in- 
strumentality of the French officers in Mehemet Ali’s service ; 
of similar intrigues in India, (at Lahore, for example, ) through 
agents of the same sort, (Generals Allard and Ventura ;) of 
the most overweening truckling to Russia—the great enemy 
of England—seeking by sycophancy the most abject, to catch 
the smile of the Autocrat, and his recognition of the reigning 
dynasty as the legitimate one in France. 

“Thus, with undissembled hatred on the one side, and resent- 
ment for broken faith and a suspicion of duplicity on the other, 
these two neighboring States are far, very far, from being on 
right good, friendly, neighborly terms with each other; and 
thus impressed and thus predisposed, it would require little 
indeed, to produce something worse between them.” 

Concerning Mexico he writes :—* The French Government 
seems likely to fail in one of its views inthat quarter. It had 
calculated the time for an attack upon St. Juan d’Ulloa—and 
it had made certain of carrying that place, and of having the 
account of it here in time to be woven into the speech to be 
delivered by the King on opening the session of the Cnambers, 
next Monday. It will become necessary, therefore, to dwell 
in that document with redoubled emphasis, on the continued 
extension of French dominion in Africa.” 

Of the other European Powers he writes :—“ On the side 
of Spain, tresh elements of discord have arisen among the 
partisans of the Queen. To what period the civil war will be 
mp it is quite impossible to form an idea. It is said 

ere to-day, that the son of Don Carlos has been wounded in 
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of men to pay homage to the memory of Napoleon. That 
being the anniversary of his decease. So much excited were 
they, that it required littie more than a word to drive them 
to attempt.and effect another Revolution; for they were not 
then tamed and held in with the curb as at present. Every 
moment the spirit of revolt increased and became more me- 
nacing. Old Labau was at the Etat Major—which is, as you 
know, situate in the south-west angle of the Place Vendome. 
Large bodies of troops were under arms, and the moment for 
decision came and he decided. He knew that a shower of 
rain was more dreaded by the Parisians than a shower of 
grape, and he issued his orders accordingly ; not to the artil- 
lery then at hand, but to the Sapeurs Pompiers, (Firemen,) 
whose barracks are, as you ‘are aware, in the Rue de la Paix, 
close to the Place Vendome.—In an instant, half a dozen 
Pompes (fire engines) were wheeled out charged, and pre- 
pared—and at a given signal, they commenced a heavy dis- 
charge upon the assembled malcontents, who fled incontinently, 
scampering, and screaming, and laughing; and thus ended 
that which promised to be a serious emeute.” 

The situation of the French Stock Market present nothing 
of interest. 
This letter is very interesting and comprehensive of all news 
of importance of a continental character brought by the Royal 
William. Ina postcript, a little later, it adds that the ap- 
pointment of Marshal Gerard to the post Commandment of 
the National Guards of Paris and its environs, is the principal 
subject of conversation in the upper circles. 
“ Business is less brisk than ever known at a corresponding 





a skirmish with the Christinos ; but his hurt is believed to be 
of the kind received by Falstaff and his companions, in his 
alledged combat with the eleven men in Buckram, and three || 
in Kendal Green, and their accomplices. Don Carlos would || 
spear gold-fish—and his nephew, Don Sebastian, the Gener- 

issimo, would charge the enemy desperately a la distance ; || 
and the Prince of the Austrias may have imbibed under his 
step-mother, the sister of the renowned Don Miguel, a certain 
portion of ferocity and cruelty; but if either of the three get 
into fire willingly, those will be astonished who know them 
best. 

“ King Ernest of Hanover, appears to be threatened with 
® serious inconvenience. His Majesty desires to govern with- 
out the aid of a Legislature. In revenge, his faithful Com- 
mons propose to withhold the supplies. In Bavaria, a wo- 
man who had uttered some nonsense, interpreted to be of a 
seditious tendency, has done penance (made the amende hon- 
orable,) before the portrait of the king. This must satisfy you 
on monarchical matters. 

“ Agitation and embarrassment continue to prevail in 
France, On the side of Belgium she is threatened by an 
effort of the Belgians to resist the transfer of Limburg and 
Luxemburg to Holland. ‘The contemplated coalition of all 
the parties into which the parliamentary opposition is divided, 
and the progress of the principle of Electoral Reform, are 
looked upon with affright by the exceedingly weak Cabinet 
that now has the name of directing the affairs of this fine 
country. Continued apprehensions from the Republican and 
Bonapartists shake the nerves of the Chateau, and as a neces- 
sary consequence the Press is governed and chastised with a 
rod of iron. Within these few days the Charavari has re-|| 
ceived a summons to appear and answer for a new seditious |) 
libel. (In the Jura, however, a journal prosecuted for similar || 
offence has been ncquitted.) The eclat of the residence of'| 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte in London, occasions vast uncasi- || 
ness to the Government—a feeling which is carried so far as || 
to induce Ministers to forbid that Madame Gordan, implicat- || 
ed in Louis Bonaparte’s affair at Strasburg, (a fine woman, 
and a very excellent singer) be accommodated in Lyons with 
2 room in which to give a concert. If a wound be great be-|} 
cause it is quite small, this petty interference may be held to 
betray a sense of great danger, from the party to which the 

is known to be attached. 

“ All lovers of scandal are on tiptoe of expectation, it being 
now believed that a portion of the private correspondence ef 
Prince Talleyrand 1s about to see the light. Besides his let- 
ters ‘to the late Princess de Vaudemont, some epistles to the 
King’s sister, the Princess Adelaide of Orleaue, are said to be 
of the number. 

“ The funeral of Marshal Lobau took place yesterday with 
much pomp. In the time of Beaumarchais, (at least he 
wrote so) ‘ell ended in a.song.’ At present all ends in a jest 
—for on the word ‘ Pomp,’ in its French orthography (Pompe, 
and what as you know also means Pump, ) the Corsaire made 
—malappropos to a mournful ceremony—yesterday, the fol- 
lowing yeu de mot : 

*The Ministry is most unfortunate, in spoiling every thing 
it meddles with. Instead of giving Marshal Lobau a simple 
and honorable funeral, it invents a ceremony and @ programme 
not badly unlike ‘the order and march of the Beuf gras (fat 
ox.’) It was decreed that the poor Marshal should end, as 
he lived—with pompe.’ 

“ Now this lets in a highly creditable trait in the character 
of this brave but unsophisticated soldier with which I shall 
conclude 


- Around the celebrated column in the Place Vendome, 














period of the year. Scven failures have been announced to- 
day, but they are of small amounts. The rumor gains ground 
that the consequences of attempting to compel the Belgians 
to deliver over Limburg and Luxemburg to the Dutch, appear 
to the French Government so menacing, that a postponement 
of the measure has been solicited by the French Government. 

In this case, as in that of unfortunate Poland, General Se- 
bastiani, now Embassador of France in London, and at that 


| period of the Polish insurrection, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
|is held to have incurred all the odium and popularity that will 


result from the ‘desertion by France, (as it is termed) of a 
faithful friendly nation, in order to gratify the Holy Alliance.’ 

“It is reported, that to avoid the danger that might arise 
from attempting to coerce Belgium with Prussian bayonets, 
the French Government would be appointed the agent in en- 
forcing the decree of the Conference. 

“‘ Madrid papers and letters of the 5th inst., have arrived 
by express. They state that on the preceding day the address 
of the Chamber of Deputies in answer to the Queen’s speech, 
was agreed to, embodying an amendment moved by General 
Seoane, which prayed Her Majesty to resort to more liberal 
and more energetic measure for the termination of the war. 
The majority by which this somewhat spirited amendment 
was voted, (127 to 12,) would appear to indicate clearly the 
principle on which a ministry ought to be formed; yet, up to 
the night of the 5th, no Cabinet had been constructed.—It 
was believed that the Marquis de Miraflores (Spanish Em- 
bassador in Paris,) would be at the head of the New Ministry. 

“The crisis was deemedatanend. The Funds rose in con- 
sequence. The active debt was down at 16§ (Meney.) 

“‘ Official despatches from Valencia of the 30 ult., announced 
the retirement of Cabrera from the environs of that city. 

“Letters from Austrian Poland, dated 23d ult. reassert that 
immense preparations for war is in progress in Russia.” 


Lower Canapa.— The Border War.—A foray was made 
into Caldwell’s manor, Lower Canada, near Alburgh, Vt. 
by some evil-disposed persons on the night of Sunday 
Dec. 30, and several houses and barns burnt belonging to 
the loyalists. Tbe following from the Missiskoui Standard, 
is the British account: 

About 2 o’clock, A. M. a band of American Tuffians 
from Alburg, to the number of 15 or 20, armed with mus- 
kets and swords, came across the line about half a mile, 
and broke open the house of a loyalist of the name of 
Gibson. The terrified family awoke from their sleep, and 
saw the glare of their barn on fire, overpowering the light 
of the full moon. T’o save his life, Gibson leaped from a 
window naked as he was, and fled. The wife and family, 
consisting of five infant children, the oldest not 13 and the 
the youngest an infant, were ordered by the miscreants to 
flee. The poor woman prayed to them, in the name of 
our Saviour, to permit her to throw some clothes on her 
children and herself. But the monsters drove them out 
with imprecations, and set fire to the house. The mother, 
with her babe in her arms and her shivering little ones by 
her side, without a slice on her or their feet and scarce a 
garment on their bodies, was compelled to drag herself 
through snow and snow drift, three quarters of a mile, 
before she could find a shelter. The wretches then pro- 
ceeded to the next house ocenpied by Isaac Johnson, a 
loyalist, with two daughters; ordered the inmates to leave 
it, and then set fire to it also and the barns. They then 
came on to Mr. William Clark’s, the next loyalist, and set 
fire to his barns, stove in the doors and windows, and were 


rayers and entreaties CY i 
os watching the sick bed. of her dcagnatter inden, — 
to escape or be removed. The’ barns of Mr. Mine 
next loyalist, shared the fute of the others, but the ho: 
being unoccupied was not fired. The scoundrels oo 
at oe Lense — at by : pa which had in the most ae 
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e name of the leader is i 

formerly lived on the Ridge, Bee ah a fren hae” 

As there are two sides to almost every question, the 
present case is not altogether an exception. By the detai) 
of the circumstances given below from the St. Albans 
Messenger, it appears that Grogan, who was probably at 
the head of the movement, acted under the influence of 
strong provocation though there can be no good justifies. 
tion of such outrages : 


It appears that a man by the name of Grogan who took 
a part in the patriot cause last winter, and thought it pri. 
dent to leave the Province, returned home last summer 
under Lord Durham’s Amnesty proclamation, where he 
remained quiet. But for some spleen his neighbors had 
against him, fourteen volunteers commanded by a volun 
teer Lieutenant, went last week to his house and ordered 
him to leave the Province; which orderthey executed atthe 
point of the bayonet. The volunteers went to G.’s house 
on Saturday last and ordered his wife to leave the Provineg 
tlso, as the honse would be burned that night; she y 
rudently did so, and joined her backend at Alb 
eaving all her furniture, a large stock of cattle, sheep, de. 
together with two large barns filled with hay and grain, 
During the night Grogan’s house, barns, outhouses, were 
burned with all their contents, and nearly all his cattle and 
sheep, which were in the buildings. The house, barns 
and out-buildings belonging to Harvey Huxley were also 
burned. Huxley is an American who has taken no part in 
the politics of Canada. The property of the following 
tories was burned the same night. Mr. Clark, two barns 
and contents; Lt. Joh of the volunteers, house, barn 
and contents; Mr. Maine, barn and contents. 

The Barlington Free Press of the 4th inst. says: 

Great excitement prevails at Alburgh. Swanton and 
Missisquei Bay, and the military is all in motion. Report 
says that shotshave already been exchanged across the line, 
and that a loyal picket guard having ventured out the 
side of 45, was made prisoner, but subsequently at 





Executions.—This morning Christopher Buckley, Sylves 
ter Lawton, Russel Phelps, and Duncan Anderson, State 
prisoners, were escorted froth the fort at the usual hour tothe. 
Court House, and shortly after, two of them were placed up- 
on the platform and sent into eternity. Directly afterward 
the other two were brought forward, and one of them (we be 
lieve Anderson) was obliged to be supported, being very sick 
and weak. 

Warrants were sent for the execution of Leonard Delano 
and Anderson Leeper, who were not brought forward. Itis 
said they are reprieved. A much larger number of spectators 
were present than at the late executions, and among thema 
good sprinkling of persons in women’s apparel. 

[Kingston Spectator of 4th inst. 





Vireinita.—The General Assembly of the State of Vir 
ginia met at Richmond on Monday last. 
was reélected Speaker of the Senate, and all the old officers 
of that body were reélected without opposition. In the House 
of Representatives T. W. Gilmer was elected Speaker with 
out serious opposition, all perties concurring in his 
and G. W. Mumford was reélected Clerk by a unanimous 
vote. The Message of the Governor was sent to the Legix 
lature on the same day. It takes strong ground against the 
attempt to divest the old Thirteen States of their rights re 
gard to the Public Domain. [National Intel, 


Syracuse and Utica Railroad.—We learn that this im 
portant link in the great central railroad line is proceeding 
rapidly. Every thing will be in readiness for the iron, bythe 
middle of May next; and that is contracted for in 





canal navigation in the spring. An arrangement has been 
between this company and the Utica and Scnenectady’ 
road company, by which the cars and engines of the later 
will run to Syracuse, thus -practically making but one road 
from Schenactady to Syracuse. It is the intention to opm 
this road for travel in July. [Com. Adv. 


From the Exploring Expedition.—The Boston Post cow 
tains the following extract of a letter from a person on board 
the U. S. ship Vincennes, dated— 


« At Sea, Lat. 13 32, N. Long. 2348, Oct 
“‘ We are now in sight of an English Lose iebiastay bound 
home, and I have but a moment. We are all well, in 
spirits, and have already done something not to be 
in the way of our pursuits. We touched at 
Verds (Porto Praya) the 6ih, but did not, as 
the store-ship Relief had been there. We 











‘Paris, on the 5th.of May, 1832, were congregated thousands i 


only prevailed upon not to fire the dwelling house by the 





terday mogming.”” 
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NEW-YORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Will the author of the excellent Carrier’s Address of The New- 
Yorker for 1839 send word to what part of the city we may address a 
communication ? 

We are glad to see that the old contributors to the American 

Magazine are not unmindful of us. We trust that they will 
all continue to favor the New-Yorker with their most acceptable con- 
j The only preference that any one could entertain for the 
over this journal, must be that of writing for 800 readers in- 
stead of 8,000. Our literary character we have made, and shall con- 
tinue to make, indefatigable exertions to sustain. Besides furnishing 
to ourreaders selections from all the best foreign periodicals, of which 
wearo in regular receipt, we shall give them original papers from the 
post approved American authors. We now have the pleasure to an- 
pounce an arrangement by which Joun Neat, Esq. will become a 
regular correspondent of the New-Yorker. Mr. Neal is the most racy 
and attractive of our writers, and we anticipate a fund of amusement 
in his letters. 
. : 

To the Subscribers to the American Monthly Magazine.— 
[twill be remembered that, on the union of the American 
Monthly with the New-Yorker, we annoucced that all sub- 
seribers to the former would be supplied with the latter until 
the expiration of the year ’38. We have now fulfilled our 
contract; and we request all those, who do not like us well 
enough to keep us in their company, to return this and last 
week’s New-Yorker to 127 Nassau-st. We regret to suggest 
so much trouble, and sincerely hope it will in no instance be 
taken. But if it be not, (as we fondly anticipate,) we shall 
imterpret every individual’s silence into an indication of his 
villingness to jog on with us to the close of ’39. Doubtlessly 
there will be rare sport by the way; to the contributing of 
which, we hope to be assisted by the cheerful extension, in 
due season, of ‘ that little consideration.’ 




















American Publishing House in London.—Through the en- 
terprise, spirit and ability of its junior partner, Mr. George 
P. Putnam, the book-selling house of Wiley and Putnam of 
this city have fully succeeded in establishing in London a bu- 
siness in the sale of original American works, and the pur- 
chase of English books. The plan, first suggested by us, was 
promptly and energetically prosecuted by Mr. Putnam; and 
we learn from many of the literary journals in London that it 
is already attended with excellent effects. Through the me- 
dium of this house American works are instantly disseminated 
throughout Great Britain, and the minds of the two countries 
meet and mingle together with ease. Every day obliterates 
prejudices and strengthens kind feeling; and the effect will 
be eminently beneficial to our literature. 

We earnestly recommend this house to all persons desirous 
ol receiving either new or rare books from the London press; | 
since the utmost reliance can be placed not only in the taste 
and capacity, but in the bibliographical knowledge of Mr. 
Putnam. There are few men of livelier intelligence or more 
available abilities in the trade. It is too generally the case 
thst booksellers know very little concerning the article in 
which they deal. They dispose of a book as they would of a 
boot, were they engaged in the more suitable business of 
the-making. Their relation to an author is that of a wig- 
maker to a schoolmaster—one is learned on the outside, and 
the other on the inside of the article he furnishes. We refer 
to booksellers merely, not to publishers; for among the latter 
ite many who appreciate and enjoy literary talent. Mr. Put- 
tam has himself been an author, and can sympathize with the 
‘genus irritabile,’ as we are slanderously designated. Ameri- 
tan writers will find him most kind in transacting their affairs 
with English publishers. His address is 67 Paternoster Row. 


Scene at a Petty Auction.—Nothing can be more laughable 
than the displays of knavery one sees at the petty auctions 
thout town. Passing a shop, the other day, from which the 
wice of persuasive eloquence was sounding out with the pro- 
Pt intonation, we stepped in to enjoy a quiet study of life 
td a cachination in our sleeve at its follies. About a dozen 
Wt too eager purchasers were listlessly standing about or 
loling upon the lame tables and spavined chairs, that seemed 
hardly able to support their own weight, much less that of 
‘the human form divine.’ The auctioneer, who was a very 
short man, and, like other very short men, seemingly- bent 
‘pou making up in strut what he wanted in size, was perched, 
tke & bantam cock, upon a joint-stool ; and he crowed at the 





LITERARY—DOMESTIC, 


ported well with the dignity of his station. Every syllable 
was emphasised—the prepositions and conjunctions could not 
complain that the nouns and verbs were better treated than 
themselves. Words were not suffered to run into each other, 
but like separate drops of water on a horizontal plane they 
were put just far enough apart to prevent the effects of the 
attraction of cohesion. 

An old razor-case was up for sale. It looked as it had been 
present at the reaping of the stubble-harvests of a thousand 
chins. The first bid was fifteen pence. ‘“ What !—only— 
fifteen—pence—for—this—beautiful—article! only—fifteen ! 
Why—gentle—men—I—am—astonished! Worth ten times 
the money, I solemnly assure you. Going at fifteen !—Twenty ! 
did I hear twenty! Ah! Mr. Johnson, twenty! Thank—you, 
Mister Johnson, thank you! Going at twenty—g-o—i—n—g! 
’T isn’t possible gentlemen that you will suffer this beautiful 
article to be sacrificed! Twenty—T-we-n—ty—T wenty-five ! 
Twenty-five! Twenty five! Thank you, Mister Jones—thank 
you! Going at twenty-five—what a pity! Gentlemen, we can 
not duplicate the article. It is the only article of the kind 
we have. Going at twenty-five to Mr. Jones! Thank you, 
Mr. Jones—thank you! Going—at—twenty—five! Going! 















have derived much entertainment in glancing at the illustra- 
tions and running through the letter press. In advance, as 
the political papers have it, of all the journals, we publish ex 
tracts from this popular work, thous enabling oar readers to 
share in the amusement which we have enjoyed. Its speedy 
republication here may be anticipated ; and we trust that the 
edition may not be without the pictorial embellishments ; for 
they constitute no small portion of the interest of the book. 

“ Heads of the People,” Parts First and Sccond—The 
title of a series of characteristic portraits of fancifal person- 
ages, representing classes in the British metropolis. They 
are very happy in conception, and delicately and strikingly 
executed—the best being those of ‘“The Stock-Broker,” and 
“The Lion of a Party,” the writtensketches of which we give 
in to-day’s paper, and which are excellently applicable to cer- 
tain personages here.’ We are indebted for our copy to the 
considerate courtesy of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, by whom 
the work is for sale in New-York, and of whose establish- 


ment in London we have elsewhere made commendatory 
mention. 





The Christian Offering and Churchman’s Annual, edited 
by Rev. John W. Brown, A. M.—This tasteful annaal ap- 





We cannot duplicate the article; it is the last we have—go- 
ing! the very last—we cannot duplicate the article—gone to 
Mr. Jones for twenty-five.” (Without pausing to take breath 


pears without other embellishments than those which the 


| genius and talents of its Editor and Contributors have strewn 


along its pages. Its papers are of a sober and elevated char- 





he proceeded.) “Here is another article of the same kind—| 
the last, I believe, and cannot be duplicated. Going to Mr. | 
Brown—I think I heard you say eleven—Mr. Brown! Yes— 
eleven!—T'hank you, Mister Brown! Thank you !—Cannot 
wait, gentlémen—did I hear twelve? No—going at eleven— 
g-o-i-n-g! We cannot duplicate the article; the very last! 
Could sell a thousand at the same price—have not another in 
the store, sorry to say! Gone to Mr. Brown for eleyen!” 
Without pausing or unpitching his voice, again he continued) 
—‘ Here is one more! the very last in the lot! it is the last, 
is it net, Mr. Dusty?’ Mr. Dusty knows, gentlemen; he is 
my confidential book-keeper. Yes! I think he said—yes! 
What is bid? Five! Thank you, Mr. Smith—thank'you !— 
Going at five? At five toMr. Smith. Cheap et fifty—cannot 
duplicate the article—” : 
At this stage of the proceedings we decamped, unable any 
longer to restrain an explosion of laughter, and fearing that 
like those truth-telling records, the biils of the theatre, our 





rehearsal of such farces in real life and he will soon be con- 
verted into a Democritus. 


Sketches in London, by Jomes Grant, author of ‘ Ran- 
dom Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ ‘ The Great 
Metropolis,’ &c. &c.—Few writers have been more successful 
in the extensive sale of their productions than this Mr. Grant. 
He was formerly a reporter to the House of Commons; and 
in that capacity picked up many of the anecdotes’ which 
formed the staple of his first book. It was republished in 
this country and read with eagerness; because our familiarity 
with the names and speeches of most of the ‘ Honorable Gentle 
men’ whetted the natural curiosity which is entertained ¢on- 
cerning men vf mark in public stations. The book had nei- 
ther originality of ideas nor novelty of style to reeommend it, 
but succeeded in an off-hand way of telling a story and of ut- 
tering common-places, which, if divested of the interest of the 
subject about which they were oracularly pronounced, would 
be esteemed the stupidest stuff imaginable. There was a pa- 
tience and fidelity in detail also which gratified vulgar minds, 
and ministered to the scandal-loving propensities of those 
who claim superior understandings. 

‘ The Great Metropolis,’ apart from its strange disclosures 
and entertaining narratives, possessed a value in the statisti- 
cal information which it imparted. The present ‘‘ Sketches 
in London” is a work of the same stamp. Besides the great 
fund of amusement which it affords, it lets us into the philoso- 
phy of life, in a manner which we thought that a personal ex- 
perience only of such scenes could convey. It is ornamented 
with twenty-four admirable humorous illustrations by ‘ Phiz,’— 
the soubriquet of a new artist, who is said to be quite young, 
but gifted with a genius worthy of a favorite disciple of Ho- 
garth, and scarcely inferior to the felicities of Cruickshank, 
that prince of modern caricaturists. We have the London 








“pa his voice, though with a grave deliberation thet com- 





edition, which has just reached this country, before us, and 





auctioneer would utter ‘ positively for the last times,’ till the | 
crack of doom. Let the most serious philosopher attend the 





; acter, and composed in mach better taste than those which 


In the 


are generally found in religious works of amusement. 





|| list of the writers we notice the very acceptable names of the 


Rev. Dr. Coit, Rev. J. H. Clinch, Mrs. Sigourney, Rufus 
Dawes, and Grenville Mellen. A more elegant gift for the 
season mny be found, but scarcely one more neat, simple and 
intellectually agreeable. (Sherman and Trevett, 142 Fulton- 


street.) 








|| New Novel.—Harper and Brothers have on the verge of 


| pnblication a new novel, called “Captain Kyd,” from the 

prolific pen of Mr. Ingraham, author of ‘The South-West,’ 
|| * La Fitte,” ‘ Burton,’ &c. &c. We are glad to see that this 
|| popular author is a liberal contributor to the pages of the 
Democratic Review, Ladies’ Companion, and Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger. In the latter he wrote, among other sketches, 
that of General G. P. Morris—the American Poet. It was 
|| rather complimentary; but displayed so vivid an apprecia- 
|| tion of poctical merit, that we hope to see the series in which 
it appeared indefinitely continued. If ‘‘ Captain Kyd” be as 
‘ tenderly entreated,’ we dare say that we shall read of more 
wonderful exploits, than any which have hitherto been attribu- 
ted to that erratic gentleman— 

* As he sailed, as he sailed.’ 


The Corsair.—We are told (it sounds like » hoax) that 
this is the title under which Mr. N. P. Willis and Dr. Porter 
propose to issue their new and much talked-of journal. The 
choice of such a name strikes us as @ piece of affectation, ex- 
pressive of nothing, unless it is intended to ‘pirate’ from 
other periodicals ; and, in that case, it might as appropriately 
have becn called “The Buccaneer,’ or ‘ The Red Rover.’ We 
conjectured that the infant would be christened, after the pe- 
culiar taste of its chief sponsor, by the name of * The Sibyl,’ 
or some such delicately euphonious appelative. The roaring 
one of ‘Corsair’ has not even the me:it of originality, for 
there is a newspaper so called, now in Paris. But this rose, 
like Mr. William Shakspere’s, 

* By any other name w: smell as sweet ;’ 
and though it should .be c ‘The Whole-Hogger,’ we 
doubt not that the abilities of its Editors would give dignity 
to the title. 








Boston Morning Post.—One of the best-natured, most en 
tertaining and most witty papers in these ‘ free and independ - 
ant States,’ is this of our right-trusty and well-beloved cousin, 
Charles GordonGreene. It comes to us always like our ‘ fat 
friend,’ witha smiling, good-humored countenance, that soothes 
us into contentment with ourselves and all around us. It 
never frets, but takes the world as it goes, It performs every 
thing with the comeliest grace and most unraffied composure. 
It pats you on the back lovingly when it would encourage you, 
and when it waxeth indignant it knocks you down as a gen-. 
tleman would wish to be knocked down, if constrained to sub« 
mit to that disagreeable necessity. Even after the chastised 
individual arises from the infliction, be cannot be angry, for 
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—se 
the soul of him; for our Editor will help dust his garments, 
and trust that he is not hurt by the accident. 

Commend us to the Post. It neverminces matters. Like 
the Gazette of this city, it praises with a lusty good-will that 
could be entertained by no one whose heart was not as large 
as a bullock’s. If Daniels be a ‘ whole-souled fellow,’ as 
every body calls him, Greene is just such another. Without 
being ‘ all things to all men,’ he is ‘ all things to all friends.’ 
His enemies are few, and he is constantly making them fewer. 
To hate such a man would be ridiculous. To despise him no 
one could, let him screw his determination to any point he 
pleases. His paper is the leading organ of the Administra- 
tion in New-England, and it is most taken by the Whigs; 
though it has laughed them out of more influence than all the 
scolding tirades of more vociferous opponents. The Post has 


good pretensions to literary excellence. There are a club of 


wits about it, who enliven its columns; and its critical opin- 
ions are given with the air of a person who has read a book 
and knows how to talk well of what he has read. If any one 
doubts our judgement, let him send for the paper, and in a 
fair time—say three years—pronounce whether we were far 
from right or not. 


The New-England Galaxy—New Series.—This paper, 
famous of yore under the management of Buckingham, the 
elder, has, as we learn from the Boston Transcript, been re- 
vived by Buckingham the younger. It wears its old dress, or 
a fac simile, and comes to its readers like an old friend 
emerging from rustic retirement into the gay world, which it 
had long deserted. Few journals produced a more striking 
impression than this in its day, and if the present editor be 
but a chip of the old block, we may anticipate rare amuse 
ment and gratification. The New Series is said to promise 
well; and we hope that it will perform as well as it promises. 











The Albion.—From the new prospectus published in this 
journal, we perceive that its estimable and excellent Editor, 
Dr. Bartlett, brings forward new claims to that public favor 
which he has so long deservedly enjoyed. The Albion is to 
commence its sew volume in a new dress, and generally im- 
proved appearance. There does not seem to us much room 
for improvement, and we shull almost regret any change in 
that familiar countenance, (for a newspaper has a counte- 
nance,) with which we have been conversant 


*Sincea very child we pored 
O’er legends of the olden time.’ 


There is also to be a splendid embellishment of her petite 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, which, we understand, will boast a 
merit that few of her portraits ‘in little’ can lay claim to— 
that of being a likeness. 

In wishing for the Albion all the popularity which it de 
serves, we fully express the cordial good-will which we enter- 
tain for its proprietor. If any journal can receive lustre from 
the character of its conductor, the Albion must; for there 
are few men, in or out of our Editorial corps, who are more 
highly esteemed than Dr. Bartlett. 





The Expositor.—We are glad to learn that this paper, 


four numbers of which have appeared, under the charge of 


Mr. Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, has received a sufficient patron- 
age to insure its success. Every literary enterprise, indus- 
triously prosecuted, is sure to succeed in New-York. Our 
goodly city will soon become the literary as well as commer 
cial metropolis of the United States. 





Louisville Literary News-Letler.—We have received the 
fourth and fifth numbers (why not the first, second and third ?) 
of this newly-established journal. It is edited by Mr. Ed- 
mund Flagg, a gentleman favorably known to the public by 
his work—‘ The Far West,’ just published by the Harpers. 
The ‘ News-Letter’ must occupy a dtstinguished rank at the 


West, ably conducted as it is, and appearing under the au- 
spices of Mr. Prentice, Editor of the Louisville Journal, whose 
pen emits flashes of poetry more brilliant, if possible, than its 


continuous scintillations of wit. 





The Baltimore Monument.—The last number of this pleas- 
ant magazine comes to us with assurances of its success— 
which we rejeice to hear, since success is seldom better deserv- 
ed. Mr. Arthur gives us another of his agreeable ‘ Parnassian 
Pastimes’ with his cousin Dorethea. Commend us to such 
acousin! We have a pretty little cousin ourselves, but she 
has not a tittle of the poetic fervor of Dorothes. In a com- 























plimentary reference to one of the Editors of this journal for 
certain metrical efforts, the savageness of our whilom criti- 
cisms is deprecated. Is our kind commentator certain that 
we were the author of those tomahawkings ?—or that, if we 
were, they were perpetrated in the true Indian spirit? By 
no means. In lashing a book, we feel the sorrow which the 
paternal bosom experiences during the “infliction of chastise- 
ment upon a contumacious child. 





Riches in Store.—We have, by the late arrivals from Eng- 
land, received a most generous supply of the best periodicals, 
none of which are republished in this country, and from 
which, if selections are made at all, they are extremely scant 


and unsatisfactory. We shall draw largely from these rich 


and copious fountains of amusement; and the readers of the 
New-Yorker may confidently look for a supply of winter read- 
ing, which, for value, interest and variety, will excel what we 
have hitherto presented, although we have uniformly given 
the best selections within our reach. By a permanent ar- 
rangement with our London agent, we have much extended 
our means of supply; and we shall not only be able to furnish 
the best articles from the best journals, but also to give fre- 
quent extracts from the rarest new publications of other de- 
scriptions; to procure and forward which immediately on their 
appearance, our order is standing and positive. 


We mention these facts simply to acquaint our readers with || 


the lively solicitude which we constantly entertain for their 
gratification, and with our unrelaxing efforts to render the 
New-Yorker, in all respects, an acceptable and complete lite- 


rary as well as statistical and news journal. We give a list} 


of a part of the periodicals of which we are in regular receipt : 
London Atheneum; Literary Gazette; Dublin University 
Magazine ; Frazer's Magazine ; New Monthly, edited by The- 
odoré Hook; Gentlemen’s Magazine; London Miscellany ; 
Bulwer’s Monthly Chronicle; Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine; 
Court Gazette; Court Journal; Sunbeam; Torch, &c. &c. 
Beside these, none of which are republished here, we shall 
have Blackwood, Bentley, London Quarterly, &c., and give 
the best articles before they can be reprinted. 


Laconic and to the purpose.—That gallant British Admi- 
ral, Lord Howe, was ordered during the war with France, to 
proceed against and, if possible, destrey the French fleet off 
Brest. His instructions from the Admiralty were voluminous, 
but on the margin, as is usual with such official documents, 
was written the sum and substance of the whole, viz: ‘‘ T'ake, 
burn and destroy.” Lord Howe went upon his enterprize 
and obeyed his orders not only in spirit but to the very letter; 
and his reply was couched in the following beautifully brief 
and mercantile style: “Done ’t, as per margin.” 








Bails and Parties.—The present season is unusually gay 
and brilliant. We believe that our ‘exquisites’ limit them- 
selves to half-a-dozen assemblages of an evening: this is very 
moderate when we consider the attractions— 


* Masters of Arts and Mistresses of Hearts ; 
Parts from all parties, parties from all parts.’ 





Mrs. Jameison’s New Work.—Wiley and Putnam have 
received the last sheets of ‘‘ Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles ”—and the work is in press and will soon be pub- 
lished. 





‘As a Medicine.’—This is a Temperance Tale, being 
the eighteenth in a series. It strenuously inculcates the doc- 
trine of Total Abstinence. It is said to be founded on fact. 
(Published by Scofield and Voorhies, 118 Nassau-street.) 








Death of the Editor of the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
This journel of the 4th inst. is clad in mourning columns ; and 
the lamented demise of its estimable Editor thus made known: 

“The Proprictors announce to their readers with the deep- 
est sorrow, the decease of the Editor of this paper, Col. Joun 
B. Van Scuatck, aged 35 years, after an illness of about six 
weeks, which he bore with becoming patience and fortitude. 

“« We trust, notwithstanding our relations with the deceased, 
that we may be allowed to express our high admiration of his 
talents, character and worth. At a proper time, we shall 
enlarge upon those eommanding qualities which made him 
the idol of his family and friends, and bade fair to do honor 
to his country. Our feelings will not permit us to say more 
at this time upon this melancholy event. Long and deeply 
will his loss be deplored, and those wno knew him best loved 
him most. Requiescat in pace.” 





Interesting’ from Mexico—War Declared.— 
Orleans Bee of Jan. Ist says— The brig thy ‘ 
arrived last evening from Laguna, which she left on vik 
December, brings interesting intelligence, derived. fron tt 
British bark Peru, from Sacrificios, then at _ 
this source we learn that the town of Vera Cruz has} “a 


, ken by the French, after bombardment. The Meee Gen 


eral Arista was taken prisoner by the French, 
Santa Ana was so pare ors venue as to pond ny Gensel 
the amputation of a leg. ~y 
“The Mexican government, not willing to : 
treaty entered into between Admiral Baudin ‘od Ge 
Rincon, and having declared war upon the French gover. 
ment, General Santa Ana placed himself at the head of 
men, and entered Vera Cruz in spite of the treaty, Admin] 
Baudin, having learned that Santa Ana was advancing towan 
the city, sent a number of boats filled with troops, with o. 
ders to spike the cannon of the batteries at Vera Cruz. While 
they were engaged in this labor, the Mexicans Came Upoa 
them and slaughtered a considerable number of cfhicers 
soldiers. The French were compelled to retreat toward the 
squadron, which opened a heavy fire upon the town, di 
the Mexicans, and took possession of Vera Cruz. We hay 
been unable to ascertain the exact loss on either side,” 
The New Orleans Courier of the 2d inst. states, that ithay 
seen another letter from Laguna, which says, “ News is jum 
received, confirming the report that Mezico has war 
against France. No doubt now remains but that it is 
as I have seen the decree of Congress, authorizing the Presi. 
dent to do so, if the French commenced hostilities; also the 
Declaration of War by the President. It is also true thy 
Santa Anna drove the French into the boats—receited a 
vere wound in the engagement, and has since had hig leg 


” 
, amputated. 





, meneaenie new cabinet of President Lamar is made up 
thus : 

Bernard E. Bee, Secretary of State. 

Sidney S. Johnson, Secretary of War. 

Memucan Hunt, Secretary of the Navy. 

Richard G. Dunlap, Secretary of the Treasury. ' 

Charles Watrons, Attorney General 

Thomas J. Rusk has been elected Chief Justice. 

Post Office Despatch.—On Sunday our Post-office elerks 
had a buisy time. Upwards of fifteen thousand letten 
were received by the Liverpool and London packes— 
The steamer Royal William brought eight thousand five 
hundred from Liverpool, and the Wellington fifteen hum 
dred from London, besides various other arrivals. These 
were all despatched by the regular mails of the day. [Post 








Benefit of Life Insurance.—A merchant of Baltimore, who 
had died a few days ago, effected insurance on his lil 
March last, at the agency in that city of the New York Ij 
Insurance and Trust Company, for the sum of $5,000, fe 
which he paid the annual premium of one hundred dollar 
He also kept out a policy with the Baltimore Life Insurance 
Company for the same amount. He paid to each office the 
additional premium of fifty dollars for the privilege of making 
a voyage to Asiaand back. He returned to Baltimore m0e 
tober, and died of typhus fever. By this timely act of pre 
dence, iavolving an expense of only three hundred dollars, his 
family will, before the expiration of this week, be put in por 
session of ten thousand dollars. , 


Genesce County Bank.—We understand that an assotit 
tion has been formed in Le Roy, Genesee county, forthe 


a of establishing a Bank, under the ger-eral b 


aw to be called the ‘Genesee County Bank.’ The 
tal, which is $100,000, 1s all subscribed, and the Bank 
go into operation early in the spring. The directors have 
appointed Israel Rathbun, President, Miles P. Lamptoa, 
ashier, and S. Skinner, Esq. Attorney. There #& 
chartered bank at Batavia, called ‘ The bank of Genesee. 
To avoid confusion, we should think the new bank bad 
better bear the name of the village of Le Roy. [Argus. 


‘ The Genesee Valley Bank.’—This is the name of a 
association under the General Banking Law, who propos 
carrying on banking business at Mount Morris. 
$100,000—shares $100 each. 


A new Bank. under the general banking law, witht 
Capital of $100,000, styled the ‘ Central Bank of Genesee, 
has been established at Attica. oa 


Wesleyan Centenary.—We noticed the great meeting # 
Manchester, at which upward of £46,000 had been 
and also the meeting at London, at which £10,000 we» 
added to the subscription. It might be proper state thet,# 
the Manchester meeting there were many 
methodists of London then present. Subsequently # a 
was held in Bristol, and £6,473 18 subscribed. ‘The 
amount of subscription up to the 12th of December, wae£6lr 
000 or $297,480 [Com Ady.» 
Mercantile Library Association.—At an election held o@ 
Wednesday for officers of the Association forthe 
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4 Huco’s Ruy-Bias.—This new Drama is in five 
vg and written in verse. The chief character, Ruy-Blas, 
pus in the humble guise of a servant to Don Salluste, late 
wre minister of Spain, who, having been dismissed from that 
the influence of the youthful Queen, is meditating a 

rt of deadly vengeance against her. Ruy, though of ob- 
peje has received a brillant education, and, possess- 
pay tram and qualifications altogether superior to his sta- 
sd has imbibed a frantic passion for no less a personage than 
ihe Queen, and under some wild view of obtaining an occa- 
of his idol has entered the service of the minister. 

the latter being visited by a cousin, Don César, who, reduced 
destitution by a life o dissipation and extravagiince, has 
jecome a kind of half philosopher and haif brigand, has 
his name to Zafari, giving out a report of his own 
jeath, in order to conceal his shameful manner of existence. 
{his worthy the fallen minister wishes to employ as an in- 
groment of his revenge against the Queen, but the vagabond, 
still some ‘ compunctious visitings’ within, indignantly 

jects the proposal, when Don Salluste accidentally discov- 
asthe passion of Ruy-Blas for her Majesty, and resolves to 
mmitto account. He, therefore, directs Ruy to write two 
billets, one an assignation to a lady, without naming the per- 
maddressed, the other an acknowledgment that he (Ruy- 
Blas) is his menial domestic. These two documents being 
set aside, Salluste invests Ruy-Blas with splendid 

tire, and introduces him at court under the title of Don 
César. He finds the young Queen miserable in the midst of 
te dreary splendor and etiquette of the Spanish court, and 
won succeds in awaking an interest in her heart. In the next 
yene, to the great surprise of the audience, they find Ruy- 
Blas suddenly and unaccountably transformed into a Minister 
df State, and rating the Council in no measured terms for 
teirmisgovernment of the country and their personal cupidity 
-ina word, setting up for a regular Radical, with a dash of 
te economical principle, as advocated by Mr. Joseph Hume. 
His notions upon reform, etc., complete his triumph over the 
tiections of the Queen, and there is no knowing to what 
lengths this political sympathy might carry them, but, just as 
we begin to tremble for the King, Don Salluste’s appearance 
puts all the new-blown dignities of the pretended Don César | 
fight. After humiliating him in the most painful manner, 
hecontrives, by sending the billet appointing a rendezvous, 
witten by Ruy in the first act, to bring the Queen to thé apart- 
matof her lover. She is no sooner there than he enters, 
wi, after insulting both, in terms which Ruy listens to far 
wotamely, he acquants her Majesty that the only means of 
joe ae exposure and a shameful death is to fly from 
id with the lacquey Ruy-Blas! The latter does now 
supposing him not bereft of every feeling of manhood, 

be ought to have done long before—he bolts the door of the 
chamber, and, drawing Don Salluste’s sword from its scab- 
lard, plunges it in his heart. Unable to survive the humilia- 
tion he endures from his true station having been revealed to 
tte object of his idolatry, Ruy swallows poison, and expires 
inthe arms of the Queen as the curtain falls. We have omit- 
tedall notice of the character of an cld courtier, Don Guritan, 
it has no connection whatever with the development 

ithe plot; the same may nearly be said of Don César; and 
of the act, not only scenes, but the act itself, might be 
wholly omitted, without at all affecting the interest of the 
dam, The language displayed the usual beauties, and some- 
vhat more than the usual inequalities, of Victor Hugo’s style. 


Galignani’s Messenger. 


proceeding in the Company’s boat from Panama to Callao, 
will.be able to effect the whole journey in about thirty days, 
or one-fourth of the time which is how required. _ The politi- 
cal advantages that may be anticipated from the operations of 
the Company are highly important. The presence of a num- 
ber of large English steamers on the coast of South America, 
will be certain to add to the influence of England, if cireum- 
stances should ever arise to make the employment of that in- 
fluence indispensable; at the same time the establishment of 
a regular line of steamboats between Valparaiso and Panama, 
calling in at all the intervening ports‘of any importance, will 
be of material benefit. Millions of English money have been 
advanced to the South American States, In their present 
circumstances the repayment of those advances is impossible, 
even supposing the inclination to exist. It is only by the de- 
velopment of their many advantages that they can ever be 
placed in a situation to do honor to their engagements. 

The political importance of the undertaking is so manifest, 
that we are not surprised to learn that goverament has al- 
ready expressed their perfect readiness to grant a Royal Chart- 
er, and to extend to the Company every protection and ad- 
vantage in their power. Mr. Wheelwright calculates the an- 
nual expenses, including interest on capital, insurance of boats, 
wear and tear, etc., at £47,326, and the annual receipts at 
£93,390. To our Australian colonies the plan holds out the 
promise of most important advantages, by reducing the aver- 
age passage from England to Sydney to about sixty or seventy 
days; wile Jamaica, there is every reason to believe, will once 
more become an entrepot of supplies for the northern ports of 
the Pacific, and will be aut to a great extent, to resume 
that lucrative trade, by which her prosperity was formerly so 
much promoted. The South American States appear to be 
fully aware of the importance of the proposed undertaking, 
and have granted Mr. Wheelwright extensive privileges for 
ten years to come. 





The Hudson's Bay Company.—The following extrac 
from an excellent article in the North American Review for 
January, on the subject of ‘ Nautical Discovery in the North- 
West,’ gives the reader some idea of the * gigantic monopoly’ 
known by the name of the ‘ Hudson’s Bay Company.’ 

[Boston Journal. 

“The fact is now thoroughly established, that the Arctic 
Sea encompasses the Northern extremity of America. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company, for more than a century, was the 
great obstacle to the proper exploration of the Arctic regions 
of North America. Or, in the pungent language of the Quar- 
terly Review, ‘from the moment that this body of ‘ adven- 
turers’ was instituted, the spirit of adventure died away ; and 
every ascending effort was palsied by the baleful influence of 
monopoly, of which the discovery of a North-West Passage 
was deemed the forerunner of destruction.’ The North-West 
Company, after competing awhile with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, drove the latter to a compromise; and the result 
has been the union of the two Associations, under the corript 
character of the latter, and the formation of a still more gi- 
gantic monopoly, which, like the East India Company in Asia, 
has gradually extended its odious and usurped dominion over 
an immense region of North America—constituting a dan- 
gerous nondescript foreign power, iatruded among us under 
cover of the flag of Great Britain, which nation stands ready 
to avow or disavow its acts, as the tide of circumstances may 
turn. This Company, we say—which we desire at all proper 
times to hold up to the censure and watchfulness of the peo- 
ple of the United States—has in later times been shamed into 
occasional acts of exploration along the Arctic Sea. It pro* 
fesses to have finished that which Parry, Ros:, and Franklin 
had all but finished. Messrs. Dease and Simpson, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, have recently explored the little 
there was left unknown betwixt the mouth of Mackenzie’s 
River and Behring’s Strait. And we may now aver—there 
ts a Strait of Anian—that is to say, there is a water commu- 
nication (though more or less obstructed by ice) from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, along the arctic side of North America.” 





A Movers Fasnionasts Turkish Lapy.—As an in- 
sance of the progress of the Fashionables of Constantinople 
the adoptien of the manners of Western Europe, it is men- 
domed that the consort of Reschid Pacha, wishing recently to 
mite the lady of the Belgian Embassador to her residence, 
ut § note couched as follows, in the most approved style of 
the Faubourg St. Germain: —‘‘ Madame Reschid Pacha prie 

la Baronne O'Sullivan de Grasse de lui faire 
Thonnewr de venir dffeuner chez elle, Samedi prochain.” 
his little note is said to have excited a most aggreeable sen- 
stlon among the diplomatic circles of Pera, as indicating the 
oe emancipation of the fair sex of the Ottoman Em- 





The Gofeastan Times says a citizen of that village 
lately ad 

ing for the pardon of the prisoners at Kingston, who are 
under 21 years of age. e letter was submitted to the 
Governor, and an official answer was received, which 
encourages the hope that ‘they will be pardoned if no far- 
ther preparations be made to disturb Canada. 


‘ What ’s in a Name !’—The young Prince of Portugal was 
baptized on the 14th ult. by the following names: * Don Louis 
Felippe, Maria Fernando, Pedro de Alcantara, Antonio, Mi- 
guel, Rafael, Gabriel Gonzaga, Xavier, Francisco de Assia, 
Joan, to Julie, Volfando de Braganza e Bourbon Saxe 
Coburg Gotha.’ 


Aceident.—Three men were accidentally killed at the 
Tunnel, in no Kewyre f Md. a few days ago. 
Alleganian says: “ They were in the bucket ge 
one of the shafts when the rope or hook broke, w 
them fall nearly 250 feet! 
killed. 

The Supreme Court of the United States begins its An- 
weal Term on Monday next. Justice McLean ig already on 








New Steam-Packet Company—A new com is about 
tobe formed, says the Lenten Coutist, which if. eden 
"ikely to constitute an era in the history of British commer- 

*aterprise ; it is called the ‘Pacific Steam Navigation 
lan y, and owes its origin to the exertions of Mr. Wil- 
Yheelwright, who for several years has been engaged in 

= measures. He has published a pamphlet, con- 
ating tables to show the expenses and the profits that may 
be anticipated ; and these tables, having been referred 
ittees of the British residents at Lima and Valparai- 

Par been unanimously approved of, and the estimates de- 
tobe fairand equitable. It may tot be known that 
een have it in contemplation to establish steem- 
bet between this country and our West Indian colonies. 
nde communication with these that the Pacific Steam Nav- 
Ma contemplate their arrangements. The voy- 
ound Cape Horn to Lima occupies at present, on an av- 
St nleaeet but a traveler going by the steam-packet 


West Indies i s whi 
CE Aiek Gare Goressins the Tethmo of Panama, which 


down 
ich let 
ey were all three instantly 


ressed a letter to Judge Jones of Toronto, ‘plead- || **e¢ 


en Ree ED 
_ The Tarif.—The Boston Post contains the followi 
important information to importers, viz: that from an 
after the 29th day of December last past, nidnefactures of 
silk, or of which silk shall be the component material of 
chief value, coming from this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope, except sewing silk, are and will be, admitted free o 
duty. Silk gloves, silk stockings, silk scarfs, silk shawls, 
silk anything but sewing silk, embroidered or not embroi- 
dered, knotted or not knotted, be they silk hosiery, silk 
millinery, silk mitts, or silk gloves, are and will be, at the 
Boston Custom House, admitted free of duty. Such is 
the interpretation of the law given to the Collector b 
Judge Story ; and which places the office at Boston, in 
essential matters just where it was before the circulars 
issued by the Comptroller—last Augast. 


Colonization.—The venerable Judge Payne, of Vermont, 
Ex-Senator of the U. S. has published an appeal to his fellow 
‘citizens, in behalf of colonization, in which he their 
raising $6,000—only two cents a head, as he makes it—and 
he promises in that case to add a thousand dollars himself to 
the sum. 








William Norris, a distinguished manufactarer of Loco- 
motive Steam Engines in Philadelphia, has received an 
order from England for 10 of his Locomotives. The order 
is from the Birminghamand Gloucester Railroad Company, 
and the Engines are for the use of that Company. This 
is the right sort of reciprocation of benefits. 





Sir Francis Bond Head, late Lieut. Governor of Upper 
Canada, sold out of the Army last week, in which he held 
the rank of Major. [London Paper. 


The population of the city of Washington is set down at 
23,677 souls. ‘Durmg the past year, there were erected 37 
brick buildings, 4 of which were of three stories, and 32 of 


two stories. 


The St. Charles Theatre, at New Orleans, was partially 
damaged by fire on the night of the 1st inst. The damage is 
estimated at $3,000. Gray’s Tobacco Ware House, corner 
Front and Race street, was also totally consumed on the 
same night. 


Cornelius McLean, Esq., of Baktimore, has been appoint- 
ed Secretary of the State of Maryland, in place of Joseph H. 
Nicholson, resigned. 

Gen. Scott arrived at Sackett’s Harbor the 29th ult. re- 
viewing the troops on the Slst, and immediately dparted for 
Plattsburg. 


Dismissal.—A letter in the Baltimore Chronicle states that 
Mr. Boyle, Chief Clerk of the Navy rtment, has beem 
dismissed for having struck Passed Midshipman Walsh, in 
the course of an angry altercation in the Navy Office. 








Maccvied, 

On Saturday, 6th inst. Robert H. Lee, of this city, to Sarah E. Fisk, 
of Newburgh. 
— Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Charles Upham to Elizabeth 

reen. 

On Tuesday, Sands E. Selleck, of Illinois, to Eliza Ayres, of this city. 

Also, Benjamin F. Camp to Marietta Smith, both of this city. 

On the 20th ult. Miller Pierce to Elizabeth A. Charnock, both of 
this eity. 

On the Qist ult. Augustus Morand, jr. to Caroline Rane, both of 
this city. 

At Binghamton, Broome Co., Lewis Morris, of Butternuts, Otsego 
€o. to Julie Ann, daughter of Hon. John A. Collier, 


Wied, 
On Sunday, Miss Louisa Bryant, aged 20 years. 


‘ Also, William 8. George, aged 60. 


On Monday, Mrs. Eliza Ann Vail, late of Washington. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Catharine Raper, aged 56. 

On Wednesday, Peter Sebring, aged 69. 

Also, Stephen Reed, aged 63. 

On Thursday, George F. Archer, aged 23- 

Also, Richard spy aged 65. 

At Albany, on the Ist inst., €o}. Joun Beeexer Van Scrarcx, Ed- 
itor of the Albany Daily Advertiser, aged 35. 
Also, on Monday, Mrs. Susan Stevens, wife of Samuel Stevens, Esq. 

38. 


In Atlantic County, New Jersey, on the 4th inst. Louisa Cornelia, 
wife of Mahlon BD. Canfield, and only sister of Hon. William H. Sew- 
ard, Governor of this State, aged 34. 








ECTURES ON THE POETS.—Mr. Wait H. Simons’ 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Lectures, at Clinton Hall, will take 
ae on the eveuings of Monday the 14th, Thursday 17th, and Mon- 
y the 2st inst. at 7 1-2 o’elock precisely.. The 
treat of Shakspeare, the Fourth ef Pope and Cowper, the Fifth of 
Byron and his cotemporaries. ets to the course $1, ft 
Bookstores of the Carvilles, Wiley & Putnam, and Francis, and at the 
Astor House Bar. ‘Tickets for a single evening 50 cents—for sale at 
the door. Jan. 12. 


Y order ofthe Hon. Grove Lawrence, First Judge of the Coumty 

B Courts of Onondaga County, counsellor, &c.—Notice is hereb, 
ven, that an attachment has issued, on the application of M 

nS ts eventedy of the town of Elbridge, against the estate of Eli- 
jab W. Sbarrerd, as « non-resident debtor, met pe ery 
sold for the payment of his debts, unless he appear iseharge such 
ettachment, according to law, within nine months from the first pub- 
lication of this notice ; and that the t of all ue 
by the residents ef this State, and the delivery to nb hee oe § 








property State, be him, and the transfer 
ag ys} Attorney for attaching creditor. 
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Givemethe the — beau-ti-ful When 
night! calm night! the 


spi-rit of love! Visions of memo-ry 
When 


Give the the  beautifal nigkt! Give the 
im m 


me night! ca 


Spirit of Love! im yon isles of the blest, 

Where the briglt and the beautifal ever have rest; 
Spread thy wings o’er the earth now s0 smiling and fair, 
And breathe all thy tenderness and loveliness there! 


green 
earth 


iene 


GIVE ME THE NIGHT. 


THE POETRY BY.W. EDWARDS STAITE—THE MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP KNIGHT. 





re-po-ses in Heav’n’s light; the 
own When moon 


-sit the heart, dreams the past, too soon 
Like of which 


oN 
fr 


beauti-fal night! 


e night! calm, 


SECOND VERSE. 


andthe keep 
the 


vi-gils a- bove , And is awak 
ir nought 


-e- 





the soul fondly on the 
dwells 


Though the tear will escape as the heart heaves a sigh, 
And thoughts ‘all too deep for emotion reply: j 

Wet the soul lingers still o’er the scene of delight ; 

Give me the night! the calm, beautiful night! 









©, the 
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of delight: 
nes 








Ricues tn Rvssta—A Muscovite noble, whase “whole for- 
tune consisted only of a few hundred square leagues of barren 
lands at the foot of the Oural Mountains, producing nothing 
but bears, sables, and marten-cats, the hunting of which afford- 
ed him his sole occupation and amusement, has, itis said, 
lately discovered within its domains two or three mines, con- 
taining gold of a purer quality and in greater abundance than 
even those of Peru. With this accession of inexhaustible 





wealth, the modern Cresus resolved to come into the gay 
regions of France, to have the most i hotel in Paris, 


with six boxes at the French Opera, four at the Italian, and 
as many at the Théatre Francais; to hire the chateau of Ram- 
bouillet as a sporting-box, and to prevail upon the Civil List 
to grant him the Palace of Fontainebleau, as a summer-tesi- 
dence. All these dreams of luxury and enjoyment have been, 
however, dissipated in a moment, by an order from the Em- 
peror Nicholas, that the wealthy lord shall not leave his na- 
tive land: his Majesty being unwilling that the produce of 
Russian mines should be dissipated in a foreign country. 
Since the receipt of this interdiction, their unfortunate owner 





languishes as if he were a ~~ being limited par be 


sures which St. Petersburg’ 
can afford him, and the narrow confines 


pire !” 


of the 


, Moscow, Warsaw; 


Russian Ear 
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